SECURITY 
By F. A. Voigt 


II 


ETWEEN the first and Second World Wars it was fashionable to 

regard armed strength as the principal cause of insecurity, To-day, 
the fashion still has its followers, but the present state of the world 
compels any government with any sense of responsibility to resist the 
pressure they exercise, for the danger of a Third World War is evident, 
and it is equally evident that the danger must increase if Great Britain is 
weak and decrease if she is strong. Whatever else may be said about Mr. 
Bevin’s speech at Southport, however primitive his economics may be, he 
was sound with regard to defence—sound because firm. The pressure 
he has had to resist is considerable. The pure pacifists are feeble in 
numbers and in spirit. But there are others who make a pretence of 
pacifism and are strong in numbers and even stronger in determination. 
They fear that if war comes, Great Britain and the United States will win. 
They want Russia to win. 

There is no economy so unwise—and so uneconomical—as economy 
in defence. The greatest extravagance in peace will be smaller than the 
greatest parsimony in war. Preparedness, which includes an adequate 
expenditure in armaments, would either have averted the First World 
War or have made it shorter. The Second World War could certainly 
have been averted by ‘ preparedness.” Germany could not have gone 
to war, if the western Powers had prevented,—if necessary, by force— 
the German re-occupation of the.Rhineland. They were strong enough 
to do so without any danger of precipitating a general conflict. 

The influence of public opinion may be decisive in war-time, for a 
big war, at least, demands the support of the nation as a whole. And 
this is true in despotisms, no less than in democracies. 

The assumption that war is inevitable will give assurance that 
defence is adequate, that peace will be preserved, or that war, if it come 
notwithstanding, will be short and victorious. 

The popular assumption that war can be abolished by simple devices 
of a general kind, such as disarmament, or an international committee 
endowed with coercive power, has increased the likelihood of wars. 
This likelihood has been further increased by the spread of bellicosity. 
In tyrannies it is the rulers who are inclined to be bellicose, in democracies 
the people. There was, between the two wars, and there threatens to be 
again, an almost incessant popular demand for war, or for coercive action 
akin to war or conducive to war, on behalf of fashionable abstractions, 
doctrines, or those conglomerates of doctrine and emotion known as 
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ideologies. ‘These ideologies become a deadly menace to peace abroad 
and peace at home. They have also increased the ferocity of war. Every 
ideological war is a wat which is sustained, far beyond the fulfilment 
of the one legitimate purpose of war, until the enemy accepts not only 
defeat in the field but the defeat of his beliefs. The demand for the 
unconditional surrender of a nation is evidence that reason has ceased 
to prevail and unreason in the form of an ideology has taken its place. 
An ideological peace will always be a bad peace. Modern war has 
become a form of forcible conversion performed with a ruthlessness 
unsurpassed in the religious wars of old. Every modern war is a war 
of aggression not only by the initiator, but also by his opponent, who, 
even if he acts in self-defence at first—as the Allies did in 1939—will 
become an aggressor by fighting for a purpose other than security. It 
is doubtful whether modern wars come to an end at all, for one form 
of belligerency is but replaced by another. We are not at peace with 
Germany. We are still engaged in a holy war against what is, or was, 
her official religion, National Socialism, and are forcibly converting her 
to our own official religion, democracy, or rather what we imagine to 
be democracy. Russia is also at war with Germany because she is forcibly 
converting her to the official religion called Communism. Russia is waging 
undeclared war to extend the domination of her official religion. If 
she prevails, the world will be forcibly converted to that religion. This 
war is a menace to the security of Great Britain, the Empire, and the 
United States. If intensified, or even if sustained at its present intensity, 
it will compel us and the United States to take up arms in self-defence. 

Trumanism is but common-sense applied to foreign affairs. It is a 
return to reason on the part of at least one Great Power. Perhaps it offers 
some hope that the era of religious wars will come to an end; that the 
distinction between war and peace, which modern religious wars have 
removed, will be restored ; that, while there is no remedy against war 
as such, this or that war may be averted, and if war came, it may be 
limited in its extent and circumscribed in character. War, like peace, is 
divisible. 


It 


International Committees like the League or the United Nations are 
but permanent conferences with fixed rules. Conferences are useless and 
may even be injurious unless they are preceded by agreement in funda- 
mentals. Such Committees are self-destructive, for, while in theory they 
are all-embracing, yet when they embrace all their practice must engender 
what they were designed to overcome, namely friction exacerbated by 
proximity and conducive to war. 

Some day Germany will again be a state, and Japan will not remain a 
limbeck for engendering the homunculus democracy. The United Nations, 
if it survives, will have to accommodate both Germany and Japan, unless 
it is to remain a permanent coalition of victorious Powers. There is 
much to be said for such a coalition, but only if there is agreement in 
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fundamentals in the presence of an overriding menace to all members 
alike. This agreement does not exist. The German menace has been 
replaced by the Russian. It exists inside as well as outside the United 
Nations. ‘The result is that the Security Council has become a school of 
ill-manners and a generator of conflict. 

Such institutions are based on the fallacy that all nations have a vital 
interest in the preservation of peace. If by “all nations” we mean 
the inhabitants of the globe, the interest in peace is great and general. 
But the collectivity known as a nation is not the same thing as the sum of 
its inhabitants, and there always have been, and presumably always will 
be, nations which have, or believe they have, interests transcending their 
interest in peace. A nation, or its rulers, may even sacrifice its vital 
interests to what it believes to be a higher cause. It would seem that there 
was in Hitler some of the sacrificial spirit and our own ideologues are 
willing, if not to sacrifice, at least to imperil, our vital interests for what 
they call democracy. England’s vital interest is security and she 
might have to wage preventive war which would, according to prevalent 
criteria, be condemned as a war of aggression. The distinction between 
just and unjust war, made by the great jurists of the past, has been elimi- 
nated by the distinction between wars of defence and wars of aggression. 
The old conception of a just war has been abolished in so far as all wars 
are pronounced unjust—except the prospective universal war to be 
waged by the armed forces at the disposal of the United Nations. Yet 
another wat to end wars ! 

Institutions like the League and the United Nations forbid local wars 
but decree world wars. By pledging everybody to mind everybody’s 
business, they overrule the more than useful precept in the conduct of 
foreign affairs that everybody mind his own business. They cannot 
achieve their ends except by establishing a universal tyranny. Only if 
there were universal belief of a fundamental nature—and such a belief 
can only come from a transcendental faith—would a non-tyrannical 
universal authority be possible: 

There is no good that the League could have done, or the United 
Nations can do, which could not be done better by the methods of 
classical diplomacy. The existence of such institutions is ultimately 
incompatible with sound foreign policy. ‘This has been clearly recognised 
by Russia, who, regarding the United Nations as a menace, has insisted 
on the unqualified right of veto. In making sure that whatever the menace 
may be, it shall not be a menace to herself, she is but acting with fore- 
sight. 


IV 


Public opinion may exercise a powerful, and even a decisive, influence 
on foreign policy in time of peace—as it did after the First World War, 
and so helping to bring on the second. Universal suffrage has favoured 
the emergence of modern tyrannies, for popular movements that 
command vast followings which can be reduced to a close homogeneity 
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by the newspapers, the wireless, and the film, and can be filled with 
fantastic hope of the. miraculous made plausible by modern science, 
invariably tend towards the extreme and, therefore, towards tyranny. 

Although universal suffrage was—and is—a liberal conception, it 
is destructive of liberalism. Continental socialism was held back from 
extreme militancy by liberalism. It achieved militancy, under Lenin, 
Mussolini and Hitler. The collapse of liberalism removed the last 
inner restraint. In England, where an innate moderation and a certain 
decontaminating insularity still exercise a precariously restraining in- 
fluence, a similar if less violent trend is evident. Three forms of militant 
Socialism determined Italian, German and Russian foreign policy. 
Had Mussolini and Hitler made security the overriding purpose of their 
foreign policy, there would have been no Second World War. If Russia 
seeks her own security and not the concision of mankind, there will be 
no third. 

Pacifism is the more dangerous because it seems so mild and philan- 
thropic, like a herd of gentle sheep, which, when galloping in mass- 
formation towards a fixed goal, will trample human life blindly and 
mercilessly underfoot. British pacifism made possible what a sound 
foreign policy and preparedness (without preparedness there can be no 
sound foreign policy) would have made impossible—the attempt, so 
nearly successful, of the German-Italian coalition to dominate the world. 

The Second World War was an achievement of modern democracy— 
of German, of British, and of French democracy—of German mili- 
tarism, of British pacifism, and of French defeatism, each one widely 
popular in its own country. 

Every ideology is an a deep infidelity. Even the ideologue who 
strikes a patriotic posture is anti-patriotic at heart. Hitler despised 
the Germans, Mussolini the Italians. Both misused their nations as a 
means to an end. Every ideologue is, in some degree, a monomaniac 
and an egoist, whether his egoism, like Hitler’s, is realised in a universal 
catastrophe, or, like Mr. Henry Wallace’s, in transports of universal 
philanthropy. 

Every ideologue places himself above his fellow men, or at least his 
fellow countrymen. This self-elevation is progressive, and, from mildly 
disdaining them, he comes to despise, and finally, to hate or fear them, 
though his hatred and fear may parade as love and trust. 

The Russian political order exercises a powerful fascination upon the 
ideologue. If Russia had but a strain of liberalism, if she were more 
sparing of human life and happiness, if she were not such a menace to 
the world, she would, indeed, have fewer enemies, but she would have 
far fewer friends (or rather adulators, for she has no true friends). She 
is, to the ideologue, a kind of symbol, and the dream-world of his secret 
ambitions, a world in which he is master, in which he can, merely by 
uttering a fiat, initiate prodigious reforms, a world in which he can send 
all who stand in his way, all who excite his envy, malice or anger. by 
their independence and by their elevation of mind and character, to 
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death or to the worse-than-death, a world in which he can be Public 
Prosecutor, in trials where there is no defence, or People’s Commissar 
for Education, Propaganda, or Foreign Affairs (without being mortified 
by any opposition or criticism in the world of letters, or science or in any 
parliament). Here, in this dream-world, the ideologue finds happiness, 
here he garners the adulation which he believes to be his due, here he 
can satisfy his reforming zealotry, here he can satiate his lustful rancour 
and sooth the intolerable itch of his vainglory and his ambition. 

It is not the good in Russia, but the evil that exercises so powerful a 
fascination, the evil that calls forth so much evil. Evil, when kept within 
bounds by the restraints of civilisation and morality, will have but one 
religion, the adulatory worship of evil in power. 

Against the malignance of the ideologue, every country must defend 
itself. In home affairs it is not always possible, or even desirable, to resist 
public opinion when it is powerfully moved on big issues. And it 
pertains to the advance of public enlightenment that the public should 
bear the consequences of its own convictions—were it not for this 
corrective, democracy would be an almost unmitigated calamity. But 
for errors in foreign affairs, there is retribution with little or no possi- 
bility of correction. Public opinion, controlling domestic policy, may 
control events at home, but, even if it have complete control of foreign 
policy, it cannot control events abroad. A wrong course abroad may 
start a sequence of events leading to irretrievable disaster. 

To our own ideologues we owe the falsification of the purpose for 
which war was begun in 1939, and the conversion of a just war for 
security into an unjust war for an ideology. It is to ideologues that 
we owe the menace of the Third World War. 

There is nothing in foreign policy more delicate, difficult, and impor- 
tant than the relations with actual and potential confederates and oppo- 
nents. These relations must be determined by one consideration, and by 
one only—security. Whether a foreign Power is democratic or undemo- 
cratic, royalist or republican, - libertarian, egalitarian, or oligarchic is 
immaterial by comparison with that one consideration. Were Russia 
the heaven on earth some pretend she is, she would still be an enemy 
if she were a menace to our security. Were she the hell on earth others 
pretend she is, she would be a potential ally, were she not a menace to 
our security. But to-day there is no danger common to England and to 
Russia. Germany is a danger no longer—Russia herself is the danger, a 
danger that threatens the British Empire, the United States, the whole 
world (including Russia herself). 

It is a vital interest of this country to be on good terms with the 
United States at-all times. A rupture would bring on the Third World 
War. But the same ideologues who are hostile to Spain, because they 
find her political order uncongenial, are also hostile to the United States, 
although the American political order is not uncongenial. It is hard to deny 
that the United States are a democracy, and to do so is to invite refutation. 
They are therefore reviled as “ imperialistic,” although what is called 
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“* imperialism ” is a beneficent and liberating force in the world, and so 
advantageous to this country that a revival of American isolationism 
would be a prodigious calamity. What is true of the Union Jack is also 
true of the Stars and Stripes. Wherever the Stars and Stripes are seen, 
there is freedom, hope and prosperity. Wherever the Red Flag with the 
Hammer and Sickle are seen, there is servitude, fear and poverty. All 
who live under or in sight of the Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes can 
feel secure. None can feel secure who live under or in sight of the 
Hammer and Sickle. 

Events in India—which we owe to our ideologues—are a terrible 
revelation of what will happen when the Union Jack is furled. If the 
Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes were furled everywhere, the world 
would be as India is to-day. And if the Hammer and Sickle were 
unfurled in their stead, anarchy and massacre would become frozen 
anarchy and massacre by purge. 

Armed strength, the condition of security, needs the support of 
public opinion. But if that support is not given, foreign policy must 
follow its course nevertheless, and by all the means, whether open or 
secret, at the disposal of the State. 

Security exacts adequate defence and a reliable coalition against every 
possible enemy or coalition of enemies. 

Adequate defence there must be, not only against the foreign enemy, 
but also against the internal enemy, against those who, by word or deed, 
in the press, the wireless, on public platforms, in secret cabals, or in 
popular movements, are working to divert those. responsible for the 
conduct of foreign policy from their legitimate purpose into any other 
purpose, however ideal, exalted, or philanthropic that purpose may 
appear. War is the a/tima ratio of foreign policy. Without this #/tima 
ratio there can be no foreign policy. And war is far too serious a matter 
to become the plaything of ideologues. The outcome of a war is never 
certain. In war a nation risks its all. War is to be undertaken for no 
cause, for no ideal, at the demand of no public opinion, at the bidding 
of no international organisation, but only that security endangered may 
be endangered no longer. 
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THE RETREAT FROM SCIENCE IN 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


By C. D. Darlington, F.R.S. 


HE development of science in Russia since the revolution of 1917 

has been made known to the outside world, in spite of a restricted 
intercourse, in a variety of ways. Scientific publications, usually in the 
earlier days with foreign language summaries; international scientific 
congresses and celebrations in Moscow, always well planned and pro- 
vided ; popular publications circulated abroad describing officially the 
achievements of Soviet Science ; finally, numerous articles and books 
by western writers, some of whom have visited more than one important 
centre in Russia, have described the work that was being done, and 
sometimes the work that would be done, by Soviet scientists. 

The views of some of these western writers have been coloured, 
perhaps legitimately, by the proclaimed adherence of Soviet statesmen to 
a philosophy, the Marxist philosophy, which attributes a pre-eminent 
importance to science and hence seems to allow scientists a more respect 
able and even a more authoritative position in society than they enjoy 
elsewhere. Some visitors, too, like the English geneticist Bateson in 
1924, have been prepared to excuse a certain rigour in the régime on 
grounds of the scientific purity of its principles and its aims. The 
importance that has been attached to the effective application of scientific 
discoveries for the benefit of the whole community has also been con- 
trasted with their frustration in other countries. All scientists, indeed, 
were bound to rejoice that the conflict between science and society 
which had existed elsewhere seemed to have been finally resolved by the 
Bolshevik Revolution. 

There have, however, been doubtful voices. Some have wanted to 
know why so many of Russia’s most outstanding workers, both in the 
physical and in the biological fields, should have left their native land 
when that was still possible. Some, too, have asked whether the pressure 
for practical application and the requirement of philosophical orthodoxy 
might not amount to a heavy price for a scientist to pay for seeing his 
work made use of. 

The answer to these questions can now be attempted. The develop- 
ment of one of those sciences lying at the root of present-day advance, 
namely, the science of genetics which concerns itself with heredity and 
evolution, has been fairly fully revealed since the end of the war. It 


Dr. Darlington is Director of the John Innes Horticultural 
Institution. 
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has been described in English by a number of scientific translators, 
travellers, inquirers and reporters of various races and nations and 
political opinions. The story can therefore be told and interpreted on 
sufficient documentary authority. 

When Lenin examined the situation of genetics, and the possibilities 
of its useful application, in the Soviet Union in 1921 he found it com- 
paring not unfavourably with that in the rest of Europe. The confusion 
of parties and opinions found elsewhere was to be sure enhanced by 
political controversy. Timiriazev, a leading plant physiologist of 
radical politics, had been engaged in sustaining Darwinism, which is a 
necessary part of Marxist doctrine (and by Darwinism he correctly 
meant to imply evolution by natural selection) equally against anti- 
evolution and against anti-selection. With this second heresy Bateson 
had implicated Mendelism and the new science of genetics. In a preface 
of 1905 we therefore find Timiriazev denouncing Bateson as the ‘ head 
of clerical Anti-Darwinism.’ Apparently in the heat of argument 
Mendel’s theory of heredity could be connected with his abominable 
profession as a monk. 

In spite of the emotional views he expressed in his old age, Timiriazev 
recognised the uses of Mendelian segregation. One of the great diffi- 
culties of Darwin’s theory of natural selection, in his own opinion, had 
been that differences blended in inheritance. New characters would 
therefore be lost before they could be selected for their advantages by 
nature. To overcome this difficulty Darwin had latterly fallen back 
on the so-called Lamarckian theory. This was the ancient superstition 
that a changing environment could directly change heredity and so 
mould and adapt races and species without the help of natural selection. 


Mendel, however (unknown to Darwin), had shown that different types. 


did not blend in heredity. On the contrary, they were passed on, 
unchanged by one another or by the environment, from generation to 
generation and, in consequence, mixed parents have children, brothers 
and sisters, different from one another. The process by which they do so 
is known as Mendelian segregation. It was Timiriazev who first pointed 
out that this segregation brings out the differences for selection to act 
upon and hence that Mendelism is not merely consistent with Darwinism 
but provides its necessary foundation. It is not surprising therefore 
that, after the death of Timiriazev, Lenin chose a Mendelian to take 
over the development and application of plant breeding, and indeed of 
agricultural science generally, in the Soviet Union. 

It was in 1921 that Lenin appointed N. I. Vavilov,1 then aged 36, 
as President of his new Lenin Academy of Agricultural Sciences and 
Director of the Institute of Plant Industry. Vavilov was a pupil of 
Bateson. He was deeply versed in western science and western culture. 
He was sympathetic to the revolution but, like Darwin, he was of 
well-to-do origin and was, in any case, a scientist rather than a Marxist. 
The importance of the distinction will appear shortly. 

1 Brother of the present President of the Soviet Academy of Sciences. 
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During the following twelve years the growth of Vavilov’s work was 
one of the most impressive signs of the scientific prosperity of the 
Soviet Union. Under his control experiment stations sprang up in 
European Russia, Transcaucasia, Central Asia and the Far East. Under 
his leadership expeditions went to Afghanistan, Abyssinia, Mexico and 
Peru. To-day his pioneer exploration of the sources of cultivated plants 
is being studied and his example followed, both for its practical and 
for its theoretical value, by Dutch, American and British scientists. In 
Soviet Russia, however, events took a different course. Under the new 
Stalin régime, after 1928, Marxist orthodoxy became more important. 
Party members of research institutes began to find it profitable to 
intrigue for promotion. Philosophical exegisis began to intrude more 
frequently into the papers of young scientists. Western influence 
became suspect. A screen was gradually drawn between Russia and the 
outside world. English summaries were reduced in scientific papers. 
Visits abroad became restricted to those who left hostages behind. Too 
many of the !cading Soviet scientists, geneticists, as well as others, who 
went abroad were hesitating to return. 

Gradually the new conditions began to have their effect. More and 
more was Soviet science preached as a thing by itself, derived from a 
canon which included Marx, Engels and Lenin and such as these had 
spoken well of. Marx had spoken well of Darwin so that Darwinism 
was sacretl. Lenin had spoken well of Timiriazev so that his views were 
saered in the second order. Timiriazev had spoken well of the American 
commercial plant breeder, Burbank, so that he enjoyed third-order 
sanctity. And, again, Lenin had spoken well of an aged Russian plant 
breeder named Michurin of whom we shall hear more later. 

The application of these apostolic methods began to have more effect 
as the authority of western science waned and the authority of Moscow 
philosophy, so-called Marxism, waxed and flourished. A Government 
which relied on the absence of inborn class and race differences in man 
as the basis of its political theory, was naturally unhappy about a science 
of genetics which relies on the presence of such differences amongst 
plants and animals as the basis of evolution and of crop and stock 
improvement. It was desirable to have a theory of genetics interpreted 
and controlled by Moscow. It was only necessary to go back to the 
Lamarckian notions that Darwin himself had dallied with and to say 
that these were Darwinism or at least ‘ Soviet Darwinism.’ It could 
then be assumed that better food would breed better wheat and likewise 
better men. The idea was to be found in the folk-lore of all nations 
since the ancient Hebrews. It was an idea that had commended itself 
to Timiriazev in his dotage and to Michurin even in his prime. Their 
names began to be more and more quoted, and suitably selected passages 
from their writings more and more frequently published. 

Tt Consistency is, however, no longer sought in this respect. According to Ashby, the 
Soviet school curriculm on Darwinism includes ‘ The inadmissibility of extending the theory 
of natural selection to human society.’ Such an extension is classified under heresies as 
‘social Darwinism.’ 
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With these developments in mind it is worth while looking back on 
the histories of Michurin, and his American counterpart, Burbank. 
Both have enjoyed a great name in the popular esteem of their own 
countries, a name to which statesmen have paid proper posthumous 
regard. Roosevelt honoured Burbank with a purple postage stamp. 
Stalin paid his homage to Michurin with a small town, Michurinsk. In 
both countries societies were formed to advance their work or reputa- 
tion. Both men had worked for their private profit, collecting useful 
plants from other countries and breeding from them. Their methods did 
not include such precautions as are taken by scientific plant breeders, 
but sometimes, as in all botanical collections, useful seedlings turned 
up by chance from the seed set by open pollination. In these cases both 
Michurin and Burbank felt able (as commercial breeders usually do) 
to attribute the results to ‘scientific’ crossing with particular, and 
often surprising parents that happened to be growing nearby. Michurin 
claimed to have shifted the northward limit of cultivated fruits in Russia. 
But he made no mention of the fact that Sanders in Ottawa began his 
breeding work at the same time, in 1887, with the same object and with 
somewhat better authenticated success, using accepted scientific methods. 
Michurin merely admitted having received fruit trees from Canada and 
the United States. 

In order to support their prodigious and, by scientific standards, 
fraudulent claims as creators of new plants, both Burbank and 
Michurin revived the good old Lamarckian theory of the direct action 
of a changed environment in changing heredity. They put the theory into 
a new dress and each probably thought he had invented it. But Michurin 
went further. He added a few ribbons that were entirely his own. He 
claimed that by grafting it is possible to ¢rain a plant for crossing, or 
to improve the quality of the result of crossing. Moreover, he could 
modulate or temper heredity by taking pollen from older or younger 
parents or by grafting older or younger seedlings. These principles a 
hundred generations of the most skilful and scientific hybridisers and 
gtafters in other countries had failed, and have still failed, to discover. 

Armed with such new and powerful instruments with which to 
change the course of nature the great man’s followers at Michurinsk 
successfully crossed applies with pears, plums with peaches, cherries 
with plums, and red with black currants. In other countries, if such 
crosses could be made at all the hybrids would be intermediate between 
the two parents and completely sterile. The fact that Michurin’s 
‘hybrids ’ were purely maternal and entirely fertile, squares perfectly 
with the evidence of his technical incompetence. They are not hybrids 
at all. They are, however, good enough material for propaganda when 
some of the particulars are omitted. The process by which an improb- 
able statement of fact comes to be supported by a still more improbable 
theory which in turn comes to be supported by impossible statements 
of fact suggests an analogy with the development of those old religious 
myths which have fortunately been uprooted in Soviet Russia. 
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In view of these great successes of a more Marxist science the situa- 
tion of genetics in the Soviet Union as the first five year plan got under 
way was becoming what is called ‘ destabilised.’ Scientific genetics was 
still officially taught and applied, under Vavilov, to plant and animal 
breeding, and, under Levit, to medical science. But a strong under- 
current of misgiving was making itself felt in political circles, an under- 
current the possibilities of which were well understood in the more 
remote and backward provincial universities and research stations. 

It was in this situation that a dramatic political change made itself 
felt. The rise of Hitler to power gave new life to the forces working 
against western science in general and against genetics in particular. 
Hitler’s doctrine was founded on giving a distorted predominance to a 
distorted genetics. His theory assumed the permanent, and uncondi- 
tional, and homogeneous, genetic superiority of a particular group of 
people, those speaking his own language. The easy retort was obviously 
to repudiate genetics and put in its place a genuine Russian, prole- 
tarian, and if possible Marxist, science. For this purpose very little 
research was necessary: the classical personalities and achievements 
of Timiriazev and Michurin were there ready to hand. All that was 
needed was to discover a new prophet of Marxist genetics or Soviet 
Darwinism. The prophet was found in Trofim Dennissovitch Lysenko. 

The first appearance of Lysenko was in 1928 in connection with 
special temperature treatments of wheat seed and plants by means of 
which the plant would come into ear earlier and could therefore be 
grown farther north. The discovery was based on the work of Gassner 
in Germany. It was Lysenko, however, a previously unknown worker 
at an agricultural research station in the Ukraine, who suggested the 
exploitation of this ‘ vernalisation’ in Russia. His modest proposals 
were received with such willing faith that he found himself carried 
along on the crest of a wave of disciplined enthusiasm, a wave of such a 
magnitude as only totalitarian machinery can propagate. The whole 
world was overwhelmed by its success. Even Lysenko must have been 
surprised at an achievement which gave him an eminence shared only 
by the Dnieper Dam. 

Perhaps Lysenko also became aware that such an eminence carried 
with it some vulnerability. For the area of land under vernalised wheat 
did not grow with the bubble of his reputation. Indeed, at the present 
day it is a moot point whether true vernalisation of cereals is any longer 
practised in Soviet Russia. ‘The name merely persists as a reminder of 
past successes in the title of a journal still published by Lysenko. 

In *hese anxious circumstances Lysenko seems to have concluded that 
the best method of defence was attack, and the people to attack were the 
geneticists who had been placed in a still more vulnerable position than 
himself by the rise of Hitler. For this purpose he was lucky enough to 
fall in with a most astute ally at Odessa; this was a philosophical, that 
is to say a Marxist, writer of the name of Prezent. The two together 
apparently took in hand the destruction of the Vavilov school. 
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The campaign against genetics was built up at a series of national 
genetic congresses which were held in 1932, 1936 and 1939. The first 
was mild and hardly noticeable. It was in fact premature. For the 
second the ground was more thoroughly tilled. Propaganda at all levels 
from the daily Press to the scientific journal, and in all directions, practical 
and theoretical, political and philosophical, was brought to bear on 
genetics. A large and popular audience, to the number of 3,000, was 
marshalled in the conference hall. With this planned organisation 
Lysenko and his manager launched their attack. They presented their 
arguments on a correct philosophical and canonical basis which made 
experiment unnecessary; which was fortunate for the experiments 
adduced were without controls, without definitions and without numbers. 
In a word they had no scientific meaning. Before a meeting suitably 
packed with party men these shortcomings proved to be no disadvantage. 
H. J. Muller,? the leading foreign exponent of the philosophy of the 
science, replied to the charges that had been brought against genetics, 
but the official report omitted his remarks. The Lysenko-Prezent pro- 
gramme in 1936 was an almost entire success. At the end the chairman 
was fully convinced and a resolution was passed that in future genetics 
and plant breeding were to conform with dialectical materialism. In 
other words, Moscow was to decide what was right and what was 
wrong. 

Only one more meeting was needed to complete the work. This was 
held in 1939. It took the form less of a conference than a trial. The tone 
of the attackers became more aggressive and more authoritarian. Darwin 
himself said it. Timiriazev himself said it. Michurin himself said it. 
Such was the refrain. But pious quotation was no longer enough. 
Genetics, or ‘ mendelism-morganism’ as it had now become, was 
connected with fascism and therefore with treason. Clearly no hope 
was left for the geneticists. Many confessed their errors. But Vavilov 
could hardly escape the evidence that he had been nominated President 
of the International Genetics Congress of 1939 in Edinburgh. The Com- 
missar for Agriculture declared for Lysenko in practice and theory. 
The following year, Vavilov was dismissed from his executive post and 
arrested, while on duty in Rumania. Later he was condemned to death 
(on the ground, as it happens, of espionage for Great Britain). On 
July 31, 1941, he was taken out of one of the solitary condemned 
cells in the Butyrki prison and put in a larger cell with nineteen other 
political prisoners, whether on account of lack of space, or with a view 
to exile in Siberia, is unknown. When the Moscow prisons were 
evacuated in December, 1941, he was removed in distressing conditions 
to a concentration camp near Saratov. There he died. 

In Vavilov’s place Lysenko was appointed President of the Lenin 
Academy of Agricultural Sciences and Director of the Laboratory of 
Genetics (the name still stuck to it) of the Academy of Sciences. He also 
became a Vice-President of the Supreme Soviet. At the same time the 

2 Awarded the Nobel Prize for Medicine and Physiology in 1946. 
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industrious Prezent was rewarded with the chair of ‘ Darwinism ’ in the 
University of Leningrad. 

This controversy differs in two respects from any other that has been 
known in modern times. When Roosevelt made the mistake over 
Burbank the United States Department of Agriculture, the National 
Research Council and the Carnegie Institution of Washington did not 
dismiss their very able staffs of geneticists. In Russia, however, Stalin’s 
mistake was part of a plan which included the dismissal of the geneticists 
and a great deal more besides. 

The first victims were in 1932 when G. A. Levitzky the cytologist 
and his pupil N. P. Avdoulov, were sent to labour camps. Vavilov 
asked Stalin for their release, a request which was temporarily and 
grudgingly granted. At the same time B. S. Chetverikov the pioneer 
of population genetics and W. P. Efroimson were sent to Siberia and 
nothing was heard of them for fifteen years. In 1935 the first two 
geneticists I. J. Agol and L. P. Ferry were put to death. In 1937 the 
head of the great institute for medieal genetic research in Moscow, 
S. G. Levit, was put to death and at the same time probably Avdoulov. 
In 1939 N. A. Ijin, an outstanding animal breeder, disappeared, leaving 
a posthumous paper to appear in the Journal of Genetics. In 1942, not 
only Vavilov, but also his closest cytological colleague G. D. Karpe- 
chenko died (‘in the fighting ’ so it was said). At about this time J. J. 
Kerkis the Drosophila geneticist disappeared following a party cell 
intrigue and Levitzky was finally sent back to a labour camp where he 
died. At about this time also N. K. Koltzov, the cytologist and doyen 
of Russian biology, died and his widow committed suicide. 

In a word, after thirteen years of persecution, the great fellowship of 
Russian biological research, formed in the revolution, had been crushed 
and broken. 

The details of this story are covered by secrecy mitigated by rumours 
and occasional apologies. Enemy action, currency speculation, political 
unreliability, fascist conspiracy and even, strangest of all, mere nature, 
have been alleged as causes of death. Presumably Vavilov did not live 
to know that he had been elected a Foreign Member of the Royal Society 
in 1942. Those who ask why it was that in the closing stages of the 
genetics trial he and his devoted followers seemed to have lost their 
nerve should consider that these men, knowing the methods of the 
Soviet Government, could foresee their own destruction. 

The western scientist is bound to seek a parallel for these events in 
his own history. For men who died because they asserted the freedom 
of scientific inquiry from dogmatic control, nazism and fascism do not 
offer comparable examples. In Germany and Italy a sound genetics 
continued as an underground movement under fascism and has sur- 
vived to-day. Even if we look back as far as Giordano Bruno, who died 
in 1600 at the hands of the Roman Inquisition, we find only a solitary 
victim. Never before has science been offered so many martyrs to its 
cause, men, too, honoured and beloved throughout the world. We 
must, however, follow the plot further. 
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Established in his new offices Lysenko was able to develop the theory 
and the practice of his Marxist ‘ Genetics.’ The first he described in a 
small book called Heredity and its Variability, published in the stress of 
war in 1943, and circulated abroad in 1945 and again in 1946. It has 
now been translated—so far as writing of so transcendental a character 
can be translated—by one of the three most distinguished Russian 
geneticists in exile, Professor Th. Dobzhansky, of Columbia University. 

Lysenko begins, on page 1, with a definition. Heredity, he says, 
is not what foreign genetics tries to make us believe, the property by 
which like begets like. On the contrary heredity is nature ; and nature 
is development. We can, therefore, wipe out the misguided discoveries 
of bourgeois genetics. They are flat, stale and unprofitable. We can 
take it as proved without further evidence that, since changes in the 
environment directly modify the development of a plant or animal, they 
can also directly modify heredity ; that is to say, change the character 
of all the descendants of a plant or animal which has been specially 
treated. 

This discovery (which is in keeping with the edited words of the 
masters already referred to and presumably also with the resolution 
of 1936) is obviously of great value to the plant breeder. Theory and 
practice are immediately united. Lysenko’s anxieties about the practical 
failure of vernalisation are removed. He can vernalise his wheat once 
and all succeeding generations will be born ready vernalised. With 
the wheat ‘ varieties’ common in primitive cultivation, consisting as 
they do, not of one, but of great numbers of pure lines mixed together, 
selection can quickly sort out types adapted to new and extreme condi- 
tions. In this way Lysenko is able to claim that ‘ natural’ vernalisation 
has altered the heredity of wheat grown in the far north and thus turn 
a physiological defeat, the failure of his vernalisation programme, into a 
genetic victory, the transformation of Russian agriculture. On nineteen 
out of the sixty-two pages of his work on heredity he adumbrates or 
reflects upon the expectation or promise of this practical achievement. 
In different countries there are different ways of keeping the wolf from 
the door. 

The essential fallacy in Lysenko’s, as in all would-be Lamarckian, 
experiments depends on starting with a mixture. Lysenko, however, 
denies the existence of pure lines and assumes that seed samples of 
all crops are mixtures; he may therefore count himself well protected 
against this charge. For a few years longer he can continue to hold the 
carrot of success in front of the donkey’s nose and for a few years longer 
the vicious circle in which the pseudo-scientist, the politician and the 
philosopher deceive and bribe one another can follow its course. 

So much for the serious side of Lysenko’s book. There is, however, 
a comic side. A science must have its dialectical relationships. Lysenko 
(with the help perhaps of the new Professor of Darwinism) is quite 
willing to provide them. In order to do so he has to take elements of 
genuine genetics as his examples. Male and female germ cells do not 
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carry permanent hereditary materials like the chromosomes of western 
genetics. On the contrary, in fertilisation, they digest one another. 
This has not been seen under the microscope, and what it would look 
like, nobody knows. The great Russian cytologists in any case are all 
dead. But it follows directly from the Marxist principle of the inter- 
penetration of opposites. The stronger thus destroys the weaker for the 
time being. Hence ‘ dominance ’ is explained although it may seem to us 
to be less of the kind described by Mendel than that referred to in an 
unfortunate passage of his fourth book (line 1,209) by Lucretius, when 
he suggests that children take after the more vigorous partner in the 
act which begets them. Since 1943 a further advance in theory has been 
made. Segregation is due to indigestion. The dominant gene (if one 
may use that bourgeois expression) with rustic vigour belches the 
recessive one. This negation of the negation is also strict dialectical 
materialism as now understood, and does not require vulgar empirical 
support. 

How are we to describe this science or this philosophy ? Anthropo- 
morphism, teleology, animism, and necromancy (which Lysenko 
modestly calls ‘ Michurinism ”) are no doubt all dialectically reconcilable 
with current dogma in Moscow. To the uninitiated, however, their 
happiest analogy is to be found in the sacred writings and mystical 
ideas of Hinduism and when Lysenko describes development as due to 
the ‘ unwinding of a spring wound up in the preceding generation ’ the 
Pandits of Benares might well recognise the doctrine of Karma and 
applaud so correct a philosopher. 

In the career of Lysenko there is much of interest for men of science. 
Some things of course must be in doubt. It may be difficult in such a 
man to distinguish between the enthusiasm of the charlatan and the 
frenzy of the fanatic. It may seem that the denial of mysticism must 
itself become an act of mysticism in the mouths of those whose reason 
does not itself consent to the denial. It certainly will seem that dialectical 
processes are as unpredictable in their results as any other political 
manceuvres. Unity of theory and practice may be achieved (to use the 
jargon of a decadent science) by the digestion of a recessive theory by a 
dominant practice and of both by an epistatic politics. 

But there can be no doubt that the genetics controversy is in one 
respect much more serious than any of ours. If means the collapse of an 
important part of the scientific foundations of an improved agriculture 
on which the peoples of the Soviet Union depend for their food. Many 
millions of the more efficient and prosperous peasants have already 
perished in order to make way for communist improvements in Russian 
agriculture, that is, for what hopeful and kindly people in foreign parts 
supposed were scientific improvements. There are few countries in the 
world in which there is more room for such changes, especially by plant 
and animal breeding. There is now no ground for hope that such original 
expectations of Lenin’s revolution are going to be fulfilled. And, as for 
the dialectical materialism in whose name certain branches of science 
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are being crushed, it is neither dialectical nor materialism. It is hum- 
bug, humbug fostered and sheltered by a xenophobia, borne of scientific 
obscurantism and political expediency. Lysenko and his followers 
are ignorant of foreign languages and no foreign book on genetics or 
cytology has been translated into Russian since Stalin took control. 
Their notions of western genetics and cytology are therefore always 
twenty-five years out of date. Yet the bogus achievements of Lysenko and 
Michurin continue to be foisted on us (and still more aggressively on 
the Russian-occupied zone of Europe) by the Soviet propaganda 
machine. The window-dresser and the shop-gazer have ceased to be 
aware of the deception they are propagating, of the dream world they 
are living in. 

The philosophical part of this deception is not the least instructive. 
Since the early statements of Marxist philosophy great scientific 
developments have taken place, most of them outside Russia. These 
developments, particularly in genetics, give a strength and coherence 
to dialectical materialism which it did not originally possess. Marx 
knew no more of heredity than Darwin did. Perhaps a little less. But, 
while Darwin admitted he knew nothing, Marx has to be supposed by 
Marxists to have known, or to have foreseen, everything. The scholastic 
method imposed by Lenin, and still more by his successors, thus un- 
fortunately stabilised the official and imperfect doctrine of Moscow in 
opposition to the highly materialistic and highly dialectical theory of 
heredity which has been developed since the time of Darwin and Marx 
in western countries, developed by clerics like Mendel and Janssens, 
and bourgeois intellectuals like Bateson and Morgan, obeying and using 
traditional scientific methods. 

Why should Marxist philosophy, which was supposed to be founded 
on science, and to be permanently concordant with it, adopt a scholastic 
method which was bound to conflict with the later findings of science ? 
The reason for this was that the materialist interpretation of history, 
which was politically fundamental for the Marxist in Russia, obviously 
could not be recast from time to time by scientists. Marxism had to 
be governed by politicians according to their own ideology if it was, 
like the papal system, to establish the politicians in control. To Marx, 
heredity was not part of the materialist interpretation because it was 
immaterial. When science put heredity on a material basis—and with 
it the basis of class distinction—Marxism was already petrified. We can 
see therefore how fatal an uncontrolled development of science might 
be to a political system ostensibly founded on science. To use the 
Marxist phrase, we can see how the internal contradiction developed in 
political Marxism. 

It is a rule that proselytising religious communities and other mis- 
sionary bodies forswear, to some extent, the principles and practices on 
which they have based their claims to political power when in the end 
they achieve that power. Never has this happened so rapidly as in 
Soviet Russia. Never certainly has there been so ironical a situation 
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as that in which the authorities in Moscow reproach the rest of the 
world for an idealism and superstition which are everywhere being 
supplanted by a materialistic science except in Moscow—and perhaps 
Madrid. 

Once science has been brought under control the change is hardly to 
be remedied. The further Soviet biology moves away from the natural 
materialistic development of science the more loudly will its prophets 
declaim against the wickedness of capitalist or fascist science and the 
more loudly will they proclaim the mystical merits of Soviet Darwinism 
or Michurinism. There are, to be sure, several aspirants waiting in 
Russia to pull Lysenko off his perch by the reintroduction of scientific 
method. The position of Vice-President of the Supreme Soviet may be 
envied even if it does not seem enviable to us. Doubtless someone will 
succeed. But he will not reverse the resolution of 1936. Nor will he 
bring back the dead to life. 

Another question now arises: what bearing has this history on the 
fate of scientific research in general in the Soviet Union? From time to 
time other branches of science, less notable in Russia than genetics 
was, are cleaned up and the survivors, physicists or psychologists, 
made to understand the correct lines of development until the next 
change of front. But apart from the caprices of a despotic Government 
there is something else in the Stalin system equally, although more 
gradually, fatal to science. The general requirements of secrecy and 
seclusion would hamstring the scientific research of any country in the 
long run. In Russia, which has never been above the fifth place in 
fundamental research, their effect is bound to be more rapid than it 
would be in any of the first four. But the most serious of all obstacles 
to Soviet science is the political control of the individual research worker, 
and of his privileges and promotion, at every stage of his education and 
training. 

Science proceeds very largely by disagreements, controversies, or 
conflicts, processes which are resolved outside Russia by new dialec- 
tical transformations, new syntheses. Inside Russia they are resolved 
in the scientific, as in the political, field by the destruction of one of the 
parties to the conflict. The make-believe of free controversy, dressed up 
as for example in the Genetics Conferences, is pure pantomime. The 
only difficulty is to understand who is expected to enjoy the illusion. 
The Marx-Engels Institute in Moscow would be well employed in 
pointing out defects of this kind in the Soviet system, if such criticism 
were permissible. All these factors quite as much as the dramatic open 
plots, trials and persecutions which have led to the suppression of 
genetics, are bound to crush fundamental research in Russia into 
irretrievable ruin. The survivors of the pre-revolutionary generation 
are still in charge. When that diminishing company has gone we shall 
see the results of subjecting science to philosophy and philosophy to 
politics in a totalitarian hierarchy. 

Many false conclusions can be, and no doubt will be, drawn from this 
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history of Soviet science. The principles of the planning of research and 
its application to social welfare which are officially accepted in Soviet 
Russia must be applauded by men of science everywhere. We must also 
acknowledge that these principles are to a limited extent put into practice 
by the Soviet Government. But we cannot fail to see that three 
primary evils, by no means necessarily connected with either planning 
or socialist organization, but undoubtedly connected with one-party 
government, frustrate the hopes of a scientific civilisation in Soviet 
Russia. The first is the establishment of an officially interpreted 
orthodox philosophy. The second is the suppression of free speech and 
of free cultural relations with foreign countries. The third is the use of 
the death penalty against scientists, and against hostages taken from 
their families, to enforce this suppression. From these primary evils 
political intrigue and delation, the pretence of infallibility, the bogus 
philosophy, and the sweltering authoritarianism, are all derived. No 
amount of glorification of science, or of what passes for science, will 
compensate for these evils either in making the good opinion of western 
nations or, what is more important, in making the happiness and pros- 
perity of the peoples who are ruled from Moscow. 
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THE NEW TEMPE 
By John Buxton 


OCRATES, walking in the country a little way outside Athens, is 
teased by Phaedrus for so seldom going outside the city. ‘I love 
learning,’ says Socrates, ‘ and country things and trees have no wish to 
teach me anything, as have men in the city.’ But for all that he comments 
on the charm and fragrance of the place Phaedrus has brought him to, 
and knows the names of the trees under whose shade they sit. The Greeks 
were by no means indifferent to wild and uncultivated places; their 
own mountains and sea were too close to be ignored, and of too striking 
an appearance not to be sometimes praised. But they did not seek 
these places for solace or for recreation. Their athletes ran in the course 
marked for them below the cliffs at Delphi, and made no attempt to 
scale them. Their ships were sailed for trade, not for a prize won in a 
race. And their philosophers retired to no desert or mountain hermitage, 
but stood meditating without self-consciousness amid a throng of their 
fellow-citizens, or, seeking the simple life in a tub, saw to it that the 
tub was in the city. 

So to them the scene of an occasional longing to be free of the bustle 
of the city was not among the remoter islands of the Aegean, but in the 
gentle pastoral country of Arcadia, not on the snowy summit of Olympus 
but in the flowery Vale of Tempe. Delos and Olympus they left to the 
gods—with great common sense, for they were of no use to men. 
Theocritus, jaded with the court life at Alexandria of the Ptolemies, 
found an enchanted refuge among the shepherds of Sicily or of Cos. 
But it was another way of life, another society that he chose, not solitude. 
That was distasteful to the Greeks, who never had any doubt what was 
the proper study of mankind. Man in Society, by which they normally 
meant, in urban society, was the focus of their interest. 

It is hardly to be wondered at. From their cities the wild country 
had not been far or long expelled. They could look up from the centre 
of Athens and see Hymettus, or could look out across an unpolluted sea. 
They had not far to walk if they wished to sit by a river side, beneath a 
tree no man had planted. There were wolves in the country, and the 
Persian armies coming in through the north had been troubled by lions. 
Men walked on foot, or rode, or were drawn by horses ; and if some of 
the streets stank, among the stenches were no fumes of gas or petrol. 
No layer of soot tarnished the brilliance of their buildings. The noise 
of their streets was but the noise of the country—of men and horses and 
oxen—intensified by the close-packed buildings. Perhaps most signifi- 
cant of all they had not yet excluded the seasons from their cities, nor 
learnt with the pressure of a finger to extinguish night. 


This essay is one of a collection by the Author to be published 
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The Greek countryman, coming into Athens, was no doubt conscious 
of some strangeness: these townsmen were a little too quick-witted, 
inclined to laugh at him, and to cheat him if he wished to buy a present 
to take home. But in general the life was much what he was accus- 
tomed to. He might have a mind to come here himself some day when 
he had made his money. The city, even Athens, was still small enough 
for men to know each other, and to take interest—if sometimes an 
embarrassing interest—in each other’s affairs. 

In the Mediterranean countries men have never lost the ability to 
make of their cities civilised societies ; and so it is to own a town house 
that the ambitious man there aspires. In England, whether for complex 
historical causes, or from native incapacity, we have never achieved a 
civilised town life. Our successful men have always spent their money 
in the country—in buying estates and building the great country houses 
which are everywhere the monuments (and now seldom more) to a high 
state of civilisation. The great had their own town houses too, but 
merely in order to conduct them from their business or political 
affairs. The town houses were a necessity (and have been the first to 
be surrendered in the newly imposed penury) : but it was to the libraries 
and society of their country houses—not to mention the partridges, 
pheasants and foxes of the estate—that men returned as often as they 
might. 

Tan the first, urban life was alien to the British : it was brought by 
the Romans and largely maintained by them during the occupation. 
When the Romans left the towns mostly dwindled, some passing alto- 
gether out of men’s knowledge. And at the same time the native arts 
renewed the life that had been somehow and somewhere (but not, cer- 
tainly, in the towns) preserved throughout those dreary, dormant 
centuries. So early did the distaste, or inaptitude of the inhabitants of 
Britain for life in the town show itself; and the later peoples, coming 
all from Northern countries which had had even less experience of Medi- 
terranean civilisation, did nothing to change this. 

At the same time the taste for retirement into remote places became 
apparent among the fathers of the Celtic church, whose uncalendared 
names are yet to be found in many a Welsh and Cornish village. The 
leaders of thought then retired to inaccesible islands, or to distant parts 
of the mountains or the coast. They sought no society but God’s and 
were content, most of them, to meditate alone in an attempt to achieve 
holiness. Even the great evangelist Columba chose Iona from where to 
convert the Scots. (The Southerner Augustine no less characteristically 
went to the ancient capital of Kent.) 

These Celtic saints had a profound understanding of wild creatures 
and wild places, and seem to have rejoiced more in the company of these 
and of the elements than in the conversation of men. Thus it was that 
when the Angel of God promised that four mountains should be levelled 
into meadows, if the Saint wished it, St. Kevin replied : 

*I have no wish that the creatures of God should be moved because of 
me, my God can help that place in some other fashion. And, moreover, all 
the wild creatures on these mountains are my house mates, gentle and familiar 
with me, and they would be sad of this that thou hast said.’ 


And the many stories of the affection of beasts and birds for St. Cuthbert, 
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and of his understanding them, are well known, so that to this day the 
eiders of the Farne Islands are called St. Cuthbert’s ducks. 

This gentle tradition survived through the Middle Ages in the Celtic 
literatures, but from the English it was thrust aside by the more aggressive 
and worldly tradition of Rome. There is a great difference between 
Chaucer’s treatment of wild animals or wild country, and Dafydd ap 
Gwilym’s, contemporaries though they were. To Dafydd a thrush, a 
salthon, a peat-hag, wind, snow, and thunder were all of intense interest 
in themselves, and could be chosen as the subjects of his finest poetry. 
To Chaucer they were incidentals, to be regarded for a momént only for 
the sake of the humour or pathos they might add to the moving pageant 
of humanity which seized his attention. 

With the Reformation this Celtic tradition (if we must so term it, 
as did Matthew Arnold) began to recover once again from a second, 
and longer, Roman suppression. But in the Elizabethan age the pre- 
dominantly Italian fashion of the Renaissance tended still to keep it as 
nothing more than a diversion. Yet as early as 1544 the first of the 
English naturalists, diffidently following in the footsteps of Aristotle, 
began to write, and even to show some skill in observations. And the 
poets, Shakespeare and Spenser above the rest, used natural description 
in a way quite new to English literature. It was incidental still, seldom 
used except in simile or metaphor, or to paint a scene in which the human 
or fry actors filled all the foreground. Yet Shakespeare, writing of the 
forest of Arden, and Spenser, of the rivers of Southern England and 
Ireland, expressed a true delight in what they described, and found it 
worthy of their best writing. Much was conventional and second-hand, 
but Shakespeare did not disdain to notice that arms that have leaned on 
the grass of a meadow will retain the imprint of the grass, and Spenser 
never ceased to rejoice in the play of light (whether of sun, moon or 
stars) upon water. 

Spenser, indeed, who was so unlike the usual English administrator 
in Ireland that he had some of the Irish poetry translated to him, was at 
his best in describing those parts of country—forest, river, and sea— 
which are least touched or changed by man’s hand. But of this I have 
written elsewhere. 

Drayton’s vast gazetteer of England and Wales, his Polyolbion, 
contains (especially in the book on his native Warwickshire) passages 
of authentic observation ; but for the most part he was content to be 
learned. Ben Jonson, and the tribe of Ben, were too well-schooled in 
the poems of Horace and Ovid to provide more, in the way of natural 
description, than an often charming variation on a traditional theme. 
There is more of the Italian countryside than of Devonshire in Herrick’s 
poems, and doubtless Dartmoor and Exmoor (if he ever considered them) 
were little more than a nuisance. Lovelace might feign an interest in a 
grasshopper, but was not at pains to observe a mere insect. Marvell 
was happy conferring among the birds and trees of a park, and could 
record in meticulous verse his delight in watching a woodpecker : 


But most the Hewel’s wonders are, 
Who here has the Ho/t-felsters care. 
He walks still upright from the Root, 
Meas’ring the Timber with his foot ; 
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And all the way, to keep it clean, 

Doth from the Bark the Wood-moths gleam, 
He, with his Beak, examines well 

Which fit to stand, and which to fell. 


But he would most probably have been merely bewildered by the wilder 
woods not far away to the North West among the Lakeland mountains. 

Izaak Walton might venture into the lonely dales of Derbyshire in 
the pursuit of his sport, but he, no doubt, preferred a place where, on his 
way home in the evening, he might hear a milkmaid sing an old song. 
It was Arcadia still that these men sought, not Thule. 

The country was merely the scene of human life and of no pro- 
founder significance. It might be sketched in as a fragment of landscape 
beyond a portrait, or as the backcloth to the painting of a myth; of 
importance as decoration, and by the greater artists treated with the same 
respect as drapery, but by others dismissed with perfunctory haste. 
What concerned them was human personality, and since men did, in 
fact, exist on an object called the earth it could not be wholly ignored. 
However, it could be kept in the background, and its effect on human 
personality was not considered. 

Men built ships, and ships were therefore deserving of consideration 
by serious artists and writers: but the sea on which men sailed their 
ships, and its influence on their characters was not regarded. It was 
rumoured that men lived in wild and mountainous places even in Britain. 
No one knew why, and they were consequently supposed to be uncouth 
and uninteresting savages—like the Scots. It was never considered that 
life in such places might mould men’s characters to something finer and 
more complete than life in the countryside which man had tamed and 
cultivated. 

A century more must pass before this idea became comprehensible 
before a peasant lad in Ayrshire and a lanky youth in Westmorland 
proved that great poetry might come out of wild places. Traherne, 
it is true, foreshadowed Wordsworth in many ways, miraculously, and 
had an understanding of the import to man of the world in which he 
lives, which makes him seem a descendant in a direct line from St. 
Columba. 


* You never enjoy the world aright, till the sea itself floweth in your veins, 
till you are clothed with the heavens, and crowned with the stars : and perceive 
yourself to be the sole heir of the world, and more than so, because men are in 
it who are every one sole heirs as well as you.’ 


Here indeed was a new voice—or a very ancient one—speaking in 
the tones of a rhapsode. And here again was a man prepared, for his 
vision of this relationship between man and the world, to become some- 
thing of a hermit like St. Cuthbert—or like Thoreau. 


‘ When I came into the country, and being seated among silent trees, and 
meads and hills, had all my time in my own hands, I resolved to spend it all, 
whatever it cost me, in the search of happiness, and to satiate that burning 
thirst which Nature had enkindled in me from my youth. In which I was so 
resolute, that I chose rather to live upon ten pounds a year, and to go in 
leather clothes, and feed upon bread and water, so that I might have all my 
time clearly to myself.’ 
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But neither his contemporaries, nor the men of the eighteenth century, 
nor Wordsworth, nor Thoreau had ever heard of Traherne, whose 
writings, still in manuscript, were rescued from a London bookstall 
only in our own day. And most of us, incredibly, still neglect him. 

It is the fashion to regard the eighteenth century as the period in 
which English culture reached its highest level, and there is perhaps 
some measure of truth in this. Certainly the life of the country house 
achieved a massive dignity in keeping with the architecture, and in the 
lesser acts that minister to the everyday, material needs of man an un- 
rivalled standard was reached. The makers of furniture, the plasterers, 
the silversmiths, glassmakers, and potters—all these gave of their best 
to the rich and worldly patronage of that complacent century. 

Capability Brown and Repton planned the parks so that Nature should 
conform in a respectable and pleasing manner to the wishes of its master. 
And the only solitary who might indulge a taste for country life was a 
part of the garden furniture—‘the ornamental hermit.’ The most 
famous solitary of this (or any other) century was so not by choice but 
by mischance, and it would be interesting to compare, if one could, the 
appreciation of Defoe’s contemporaries for Robinson Crusoe with that 
of more recent readers. Probably pity took the place of the envy which 
is our normal attitude, and it is very doubtful if the eighteenth century 
reader hae the slightest wish to reside on a desert island, or to put himself 
to the practical tests so successfully met by Crusoe. But, in the absence 
of prolonged study, this must be admitted to be a mere guess. 

Music had declined, and no longer as in the days of Byrd, and of 
Purcell, did England lead the world; but visiting German musicians 
found an appreciation eager enough to support them. In poetry the 
decline was no less marked, for the wit which had hitherto been pro- 
perly considered as but one among many ingredients in poetry, was now 
exalted to the highest place. Sophistication of manners agreed ill with the 
profounder and more disturbing parts of poetry ; and it was no wonder 
that of the most naturally gifted poets of the time the majority went mad. 
In an age of prose, there was little alternative. But if the highest things 
in the arts were no longer the possession of England, in prose and painting 
the leisure and the vanity of the great were at least as well provided for 
as were their appetites for food and drink. Hogarth and Rowlandson, 
Fielding and Sheridan might sound their mocking laughter, but in the 
midst of their enjoyment the audience had no time to hear or heed a 
warning. 

The country was a place for riding to hounds or for shooting, some- 
times for enlightened experiment with new crops. Dr. Johnson made a 
surprising and ‘romantic’ journey to the Hebrides but, living parody 
of his own times as he was in so many things, in this he was quite typical. 
Indeed, so heathenish a journey would probably have seemed more 
evident proof of his vulgarity than his domestic habits, and it would be 
difficult to find a more improbable precursor of the modern traveller to 
wild places. 

Gilbert White had perhaps something more of this interest in the 
wild—but he preferred to seek such wild creatures as obligingly inhabited 
his own quiet parish. We should beware of smiling at the eighteenth 
century’s conception of the downs as wild and mountainous regions : 
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they were not as we know them. The roads were mostly thick with 
mire, and horse back makes such country seem far more spacious and 
inaccessible than does a train or a car. Accessibility must be conceived 
not in miles but in hours. A fall of snow may make a journey of an hour 
matter of toil for a day, or for more than a day. 

But to the eighteenth century generally mountains and wild places 
were repulsive and to be avoided. Gray, being a poet and therefore 
inclined to venture beyond his fellows, went so far as to visit the Lake 
district ; but the Jaws of Borrowdale were too much for him, and he 
would go no further. (Now countless hobnails have quite disarmed 
those Jaws; and it may be that Gray realised a sublimity which our 
insensitive hordes have destroyed in their ignorance.) It scarcely seems 
to have occurred to them that the inhabitants of such places might 
themselves be of interest. Kant, with his kingdom of ends, and Rousseau, 
with his noble savage, had not yet accustomed men’s minds to such 
revolutionary views as that all men were of interest, or that men might 
achieve some fullness of living elsewhere than in a highly organised 
and privileged society. They liked to pose as the inheritors of the 
classical tradition: and so they were in the extent of their privilege, 
though not (by any means) in the use they made of it. 

The citizens of Athens had all, and more than all, the leisure of the 
English gentry ; and in Athens there was a community of men of equal 
status, constantly engaged in the intellectual delights of their comrade- 
ship, while in England this community existed only in theory, or in the 
pages of history, and was split up into countless small fragments. Our 
society was patriarchal and aristocratic; the Athenian was truly demo- 
cratic—for the slaves and the metics, by whose labours privilege was 
supported, were equally represented, and equally ignored, in both socie- 
ties. It is the old contrast: between the Mediterranean and his urban 
society, and the Northern European with his society organised about 
his family. ‘The contrast persists to-day, in spite of the destruction of 
most of the possibilities for a cultured life in a country house; for 
our cities and towns are nothing but dismal and barbarous agglomera- 
tions of the mutually uncomprehending. 

Until a hundred years ago the great majority of Englishmen lived and 
worked in the country. Now a quarter of them live in London alone. 
The disastrous thing was, not that the urbanisation of Britain was so 
rapid, but that it was conducted by men to whom, by tradition or by 
example, the most civilised way of living was not in a town but in a 
country house. They did not even expect the towns which they built 
for the new industries to have any grace or dignity. To them towns were 
not places where lively and intelligent persons could choose to live, 
but places where it was convenient for menials to remain, near to their 
work. They had before them, in their own country, no model of what 
a city might be; nor had they any conception that there could exist a 
civilised urban society. Consequently they took the money out of the 
towns to benefit their estates, or to adorn their houses. They are not to 
be censured, except for a lack of imagination, and who shall blame them 
for not visualising a way of life so wholly strange ? 

The resulting creations of the nineteenth century, in which the 
majority of Englishmen now must spend their lives, were called towns 
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or cities only because the language lacks any other word to denote a 
place where many live in close (but unwilling) proximity. The words 
should connote some community of interest, some condition of associa- 
tion,—but there is nothing of the kind. Had there been any aptitude for 
town life, or any understanding of its organisation, the unmanageable 
accretions to London, Glasgow, Birmingham or Manchester would 
never have been permitted. The vast size of these abominations is due 
simply to the English feeling that they were, of necessity, abominations, 
and had better be kept in as few places as possible. It was preferable 
to suffer a few large wens than a rash of pimples: the possibility that 
a town might be considered as other than a disease had not occurred 
to responsible persons. There were cranks, like Robert Owen, but who 
could understand what they were talking about? Certainly aot the 
English gentry. And we are the same to-day, for whenever and where- 
ever it is proposed to build a new town of a reasonable size, to prevent 
the further congestion of the old, there is an outcry. For we have not 
learnt to live in towns—how could we, in our towns ?—and are still 
distrustful of any new town as a fore-ordained blot—as it probably will 
be. The Italians, with a tradition of civilised urban life, build new 
towns without fuss and inhabit them without disgust. There is nothing 
to suggest that we shall ever do so; and it may be assumed to be a 
task beyond the powers of the most paternal of governments to persuade 
us to it, or of the most extravagant of bureaucracies.to organise. 

History too often arrogates the power to explain causes: it is more 
honest when it is content to record events. Thus it is sufficient here to 
note the quite sudden interest in wild country, and in the men and women 
who live there which arose toward the end of the eighteenth century 
without inquiring why this should be. There is no need to trace this 
interest to Ronseau, or to any other writer, for it has often happened 
that at about the same time a number of men, without conversation or 
correspondence, develop similar ideas. We are used to hearing of this 
in the realm of science, but it has often come about in matters of more 
primary concern, and among minds reduced to no special study. 

So it was with that attitude to elemental Nature of which Words- 
worth’s poems are at once the finest and most familiar expression. In 
the Prelude he has himself described the sudden accession of this new 
vision of the world, when, as a boy, he rowed alone one night upon 
Esthwaite water. Setting off in a mood of boyish mischief and bravado 
he returned ‘in grave and serious mood’ ; the beginnings of his greatness 
had been conferred on him that night by the sight of Wetherlam rising 
up beyond the nearer crags. 

It would be out of place here to attempt any large survey of Words- 
worth’s philosophy ; besides, he has done this for us with more grace 
and clarity than is easily to be achieved. Now, we need only note that 
Wordsworth’s interest was in the universal scheme of things, not in the 
living things themselves ; he derived from Newton, of whom he wrote 
some of his most splendid and imaginative lines, not from Gilbert 
White, whom he never mentions. He was a ee not a naturalist 
—was, indeed, astonishingly unobservant of the lives of the plants and 


animals about him. That he left to Dorothy; it was the mind of man 
which was, as he said, ‘ the haunt and the main region of my song.” In 
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detailed observation Coleridge and Keats easily surpassed him,? but in 
the deeper insight into the mystery of the world, and of man’s place 
therein, only Shelley might come near him. It was no naturalist who 
wrote 


To me the meanest flowers that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


The naturalist is concerned more for the immediate and transitory 
than for the things of eternal significance, and the poet will lose much 
of his best poetry if he revises it with the pedantic accuracy of the natura- 
list—as Tennyson found, or failed to find; for he sometimes lapsed 
from the poet into the naturalist. This is not to say that poet and natura- 
list are in conflict : they are not, but (if they are combined in one and the 
same man) the naturalist must always give precedence to the poet. 

Wordsworth is the first great writer for whom the inanimate world 
is of importance for itself, and not merely as a backcloth. And further, 
mountains and rivers are introduced into his poetry for their own recog- 
nisable shapes, not translated into nymphs. This is the wild country of 
the North, and not an Arcadia removed to Southern England. And its 
inhabitants are Lakeland folk, speaking (so far as Wordsworth could 
follow his theory of poetic diction) much as they might be supposed to 
speak. Here again was something wholly new ; for these characters of 
Wordsworth’s are aware of something more than human society. Their 
contentions are not only with men, but also with the elements. For 
them the work of the land is such as countrymen have always known it, 
wearisome and hard, exacting strength, patience, and skill in greater 
measure than any other work, the /abor improbus of Vergil. It is very 
different from the Arcadian ease of earlier writers—and of modern 
journalists or retired business men who write of the country. 

Wordsworth’s poems, have always some other character than the 
human persons who appear. It is not the Arn of Greek tragedy, not 
something acknowledged as an impersonal doom impending over all 
human life ; yet it is something very very different— 


the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world. 


The world has come into poetry as a character, no longer as ‘ scenery’ 
ot decoration. It is independent, and by no means conformable to his 
necessities or comforts. It is something to be contended with, inevitably 
in vain, for man grows old and feeble, like the leech-gatherer. 

For Wordsworth’s characters life is never easy and leisured. They are 
peasants, most of them, or something close akin, and they have a dignity 
seldom accorded to such humble folk. (Chaucer and Skelton and Shake- 
speare had written of them too, but it was their coarse common sense 
and their salty humour that they liked, and they drew them as members 
of a wholly human society.) His characters are beggars and gypsies and 


2 Marvell also. Should this be disputed I would invite my critic to compare Marvell’s 
woodpecker and Wordsworth’s cuckoo; the one is a bird, the other ‘a wandering voice.’ 
Or he might compare Marvell’s faun and Wordsworth’s white doe: the faun is an engaging 
and pitiable animal, the white doe is a ghost and a symbol. I state a contrast but, preferring 
to give poets the credit for knowing their own intention, assert no criticism. 
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neglected children, a blind Highland boy, an idiot, an old soldier tramping 
the road, a girl in a field. 


* Reaping and singing by herself,’ 


or a girl betrayed by an adventurer. And perhaps his finest portrayal 
of human character is in his study of an old shepherd and his wife and 
of the son who, having to go to the city to retrieve his family fortunes, 
falls into evil ways. When the father learns of this, being a peasant, and 
in the service of the land, he does not give way to despair but 


Among the rocks 
He went, and still looked up to sun and cloud, 
And listened to the wind ; and, as before, 
Performed all kinds of labour for his sheep, 
And for the land, his small inheritance. 


The lives of Wordsworth’s folk are hard and sombre, but they have 
a sure and certain worth that no disaster can touch, and that is never 
harmed by despair. Just because he sees man’s life in perspective, in a 
more universal setting than any earlier poet, Wordsworth is the poet who 
gives the best assurance of the value of man’s life. And it is well to 
remember that the great majority of mankind always has lived, and 
always will live, the sort of lives which Wordsworth describes. He never 
fails to suggest that man’s life has value for others than himself and his 
human dependents: it has value ‘ for his sheep and for the land,’ and 
for still greater, less definable things. From this he derives that ‘ healing 
power’ which he possesses beyond all other poets. A man can never 
despair if he reads Wordsworth. 

Already, in the first years of the nineteenth century, the poets were 
giving warning of the evils of industrialism. It was not only to Cobbett 
with his vituperative loathing of London, but to Wordsworth too, 
who was to write perhaps the finest poetry ever written about it, that the 
dangers seemed present. 


‘ A multitude of causes, unknown to former times, are now acting with a 
combined force to blunt the discriminating powers of the mind, and, unfitting 
it for all voluntary exertion, to reduce it to state of almost savage torpor. The 
most effective of these causes are the great national events which are daily 
taking place, and the increasing accumulation of men in cities, where the 
uniformity of their occupations produces a craving for extraordinary incident, 
which the rapid communication of intelligence hourly gratifies.’ 


And Shelley, born and brought up in the soft Sussex country, in very 
different circumstances from Wordsworth, yet with that in him which 
(but for the passion of poetry) might have made him an enlightened 
landlord and member of Parliament—Shelley too expressed much the 
same fears. 


‘Whilst the mechanist abridges, and the political economist combines 
labour, let them beware that their speculations for want of correspondence 
with those first principles which belong to the imagination, do not tend, as 
they have in modern England, to exasperate at once the extremes of luxury 
and want. . . . We have more moral, political, and historical wisdom, than 
we know how to reduce into practice ; we have more scientific and economical 
knowledge than can be accommodated to the just distribution of the produce 
which it multiplies.’ 

Vou. CXLIT.—No. 848 M 
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It has already been mentioned that Shelley’s vision of Nature was 
akin to Wordsworth’s, and if it was the sea, rather than the mountains, 
which dominated that vision, the difference was unimportant. To Shelley 
the sea was of metaphysical significance: it summed up all that was 
indifferent to man and his petty distractions, and it was a means—whether 
physical or intellectual—to that solitude which Shelley for ever sought. 
Shelley was wholly different from Wordsworth in his portrayal of human 
character: he was much more traditional and conventional here, both 
in the character of whom he chose to write, and of the way in which he 
wrote of them. Some of his best ‘ characters’ are not human at all, 
not especially memorable as characters. They are propounders of 
thoughts and speakers of poetry—of the noblest thoughts and most 
exquisite poetry in literature: but we are moved by what they say, not 
by what they are. Shelley is interested less in men’s sufferings than in 
their causes, and (true Platonist as he is) he is impatient of the shadows 
of things in his eager seeking for reality, for the ideas themselves. If we 
choose to employ Plato’s famous image, then Shelley has gone further 
toward the entrance of the Cave than has Wordsworth—and for that 
very reason fewer are able to accompany him. 

In his search for the solitude and calm necessary to the life of con- 
templation Shelley constantly required a companion—Mary, Emilia 
Viviani, Jane. But his love of poetsy is unique in that the beloved is 
always regarded, not as the object of his quest, but as a companion to 
share it. So, in the dedication to the Revolt of Islam he pays tribute 
to Mary’s beauty and expresses his happiness with her; but above all 
else he rejoices that 


No more alone through the world’s wilderness, 
Although I trod the paths of high intent, 

I journeyed now : no more companionless, 
Where solitude is like despair, I went. 


And even in the gaiety of To Jane; the Invitation it is clear that he 
seeks her to accompany him nowhere more mundane than on ‘ the paths 
of high intent.’ In that poem he cries out his longing for the wild 
places of the earth which he ever seems to have regarded as needful to 
him if he was to avoid distraction and interruption. 


Away, away from men and towns, 
To the wild wood and the downs— 
To the silent wilderness 

Where the soul need not repress 

Its music lest it should not find 

An echo in another mind. 


Shelley’s speculative mind sought out the ‘ wilderness ’ which, unlike 
Wordsworth, he had never known intimately. By choice he usually 
sought it upon the sea, or created some ideal wilderness in his poems 
where his mind might range unhindered. To him it was a temporary 
refuge : to Wordsworth a permanent home. In Wordsworth’s wilder- 
ness men lived and worked, and were made finer by the elements with 
which they must strive. From Shelley’s wildernesses were excluded—or 
at least they were ignored ; and it was the scene of the deliberate specula- 
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tion of the human mind, not of the chance moulding of human per- 


sonality. 

The English water-colour painters assayed no such universality as the 
poets, but there is evident in their countless landscapes a similar interest 
in wild country, and the Lake District and North Wales were as much 
favourites with them as (in more recent times) the coast of Cornwall has 
become with their successors. Mountains and rivers (and especially 
waterfalls), and great trees were their interest, and if any building was 
introduced into the composition it was usually for picturesque effect 
only. So too with human beings—they were, perhaps, of a convenient 
shape or colour, and a ‘ landscape with figures ’ was in intention nothing 
more than a landscape. This was a revolution indeed from the painting 
of the Renaissance, with man included in a composition for his decorative 
qualities only. The great landscape painters, it is true, preserved more 
of the older tradition, and in their finest works the life of the peasant 
is treated with as much reverence as by Wordsworth. It is Constable 
who is nearest to Wordsworth, not White Abbott, in spite of the obvious 
differences between the East Anglian and the Lakeland scene. 

In painting of ships, too, the new interest in the scene of man’s 
labours was obvious; for the sea was no longer sketched in with a 
perfunctory and conventional line or two, it was painted with as much 
care and with as lively observation as the ship itself. Indeed, before 
long it was the sea (and especially the wild and stormy sea) which the 
artist chose to paint, and such ships as might be sketched in heeled over 
at alarming angles, amid various pieces of flotsam, were there simply 
to emphasise the savage nature of the sea. The sea was no longer the 
nondescript element on which ships floated and sailed: it was endowed 
with a power against which ships and men must constantly, and often 


_ vainly, contend. The landsmen was at last beginning to share something 


of the sailor’s knowledge of the sea. 

The years in which this intellectual and artistic exploration of remote 
and wild places began were also years of arduous physical exploration. 
The new interest in science, and especially in the biological sciences, led 
to many expeditions. Linnaeus’ system of cataloguing the living animals 
and plants of the world caused a desire to extend and if possible to 
complete the catalogue. Thus science was added to the old incentive 
ot trade as a motive for exploration, and in the greatest of the eighteenth 
century navigators, Captain James Cook, the quest for knowledge had 
ousted the old quest for trade. He was more akin to Darwin or Scott 
than to Frobisher or Drake. 

Wordsworth, and still more Coleridge, were great readers of travel 
books, but as yet few travellers had either the powers of observation or 
the styie which have more recently made of such books the best achieve- 
ment of modern prose. The usual description of a taste for travel books 
as ‘escapism’ is glib and fatuous. Is a man to read only books about 
his own life’s work? Is the lawyer to confine himself to law reports, 
and the doctor to medical text-books ? Must history be excluded except 
on the grounds of some supposed present revelance ? Are we to forego 
the Canterbury Tales because no longer do men go on pilgrimage to the 
tomb of Thomas 4 Becket? Or to scorn the Faerie Queen because its 
chivalry and romance is out of date? In fine, must the whole humanist 
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tradition be put aside because it enlarges men’s experience, simply in 
order that our reading and our knowledge should be confined in the 
concentration camp of a Marxist ‘philosophy’? (But of course materia- 
lism could only obtain any holdover the minds of the ignorant, and must 
seek to perpetuate itself by maintaining the ignorant in their ignorance.) 
‘I pity, ? said Lord Falkland, ‘I pity unlearned gentlemen on a rainy 
day. 

But enough of this digression. For all its materialism, and for all 
its smug contentment with the ridiculous idea of progress, the nineteenth 
century increased in knowledge of remote places and their strange 
inhabitants. It was obsessed with the scientific spirit so much that even 
a mountaineer like Whymper was forced to pretend some scientific 
necessity in his climbing expeditions, though he probably knew well 
enough that their true cause was something more subjective—the mere 
desire for sport and adventure. Soon men began to travel for their own 
private purposes and interests, and with this there came a new ‘whole- 
heartedness which enabled Doughty to experience, and to write Arabia 
Deserta. 

It is notorious that Arabia seems to inspire English travellers to write 
books of more lasting value than any other country. The reason is not 
far to seek. The men who travelled there usually went alone, and for no 
political, or commercial, or scientific purpose. Thus they went as men, 
and were not disturbed by some deflective responsibility. And since 
this was so they came to know a self-sufficiency lost from the more 
civilised places of the world, for the desert was relentless, and made 
them more wholly men. 


‘Go where you will, the rocks will retain no impress of your footsteps ; 
dwell where you please, the mountains are your only witnesses, and they gaze 
with equal indifference on your presence and on your absence. But the 
fitfulness of human habitation among them, the absence of any effort to civilise 
them, to make them shelter man and minister to his wants, gives them an air 
of stubborn hopeless sterility, very imposing, very repelling. Gradually the 
loneliness will strike into your heart with a feeling almost akin to horror. 
We are not accustomed to finding ourselves face to face with nature.’ 


T. E. Lawrence shared this understanding of the impact of the desert 
on those who dwell there, and gave the first words of his book to this 
matter. 


* Some of the evil of my tale may have been inherent in our circumstances. 
For years we lived anyhow with one another in the naked desert, under the 
indifferent heaven. By day the hot sun fermented us; and we were. dizzied 
by the beating wind. At night we were stained by dew, and shamed into 
pettiness by the innumerable silences of stars.’ 


He went to the desert with a vision, and his book is what he describes 
it—a triumph, that is (in the old Roman sense, doubtless intended) a 
celebration of history. Seven Pillars of Wisdom is a book about a cam- 
paign which, by the more barbaric standards of Europe, was a small 
matter; but it is also a book about one man’s advance toward achieve- 
ment of a selfless ambition. It is the characters in the book, and the ever 
present scene of the desert against which they contend that make its 
greatness. Occasional lapses into mere military history are of small 
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account, and are soon passed over in the tense and nervous prose with 
which we are made to know the desert, and the men, and the beasts there. 

So it is with Scott’s diaries, which are great literature not only fot 
the interest and pathos of the journey they record—for that would by 
no means be sufficient—but because Scott’s concern was first and fore- 
most in his men, and in their contest with the elemental ferocity of the 
Antarctic. Many a journey has ended as tragically, but none has been 
more superbly recorded. 

For, after all, it is in man that our chief interest and our proper study 
centres—not in man considered for his cranial index or his pigmentation 
by anthropologist and ethnologist, but in men living his life in the same 
world that we inhabit. The discovery of these past two centuries has 
been that man is still worth studying even in circumstances very different 
from our own, and perhaps most of all when he is forced to contend not 
against men but against what we call the forces of Nature. It is 
in this field that there has indeed grown up a new body of literature. 
It is most obvious, perhaps, in the books of travel which have been 
mentioned. But this new widening of the study of man is surely not 
less apparent in The Golden Bough. Scientific Theory grows out of date 
almost as soon as the ink is dry, but that vast record of the gropings 
and guesses of men less sophisticated than ourselves cannot grow stale. 

The naturalists of the nineteenth century also produced books of 
more than ephemeral, scientific interest. Darwin’s Voyage of the Beagle 
may stand first among these, not because of any quality in the writing, 
but because it is the workshop of a mind that more than any other was 
to impress its thought on the age to come. The Origin of Species towers 
above all the skilled criticism it has provoked, simply because Darwin 
had a more universal comprehension of the world than any of his critics. 
Beside such understanding the criticism of detail has little significance 
for most men; and the petulance of the specialist convinced of the cor- 
rectness of his emendations is properly answered by the layman’s ‘ Wit.’ 
For there can be little doubt that the fundamental structure of Darwinism 
will outlast all the scrapings and patchings of his successors. 

In some sense Darwin’s work was but the rationalisation of much 
that had been imagined before: Wordsworth could have found no 
cause for distress in the theory of evolution. Shelley would surely 
have seen in Darwin a prophet greater than Godwin. And Tennyson 
anticipated Darwin in observation, though not in explanation : 


Are God and Nature then at strife, 
That Nature sends such evil dreams ? 
So careful of the type she seems, 

So careless of the single life ? 


The pioneering had been done by the imaginative minds of poets 
and artists, and in the latter half of the century the scientists and philo- 
sophers cultivated, with reason in her less exalted mood, the ground 
already broken. This has ever been the way of revolutions in human 
thought: it is the poet’s task to discover, the scientist’s and the poli- 
tician’s to confirm. 

The result of the revolution was to extend men’s view of what might 
be revelant to the study of mankind. In the nineteenth century this was 
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seen to include all living creatures and also the whole of the planet on 
which life was established. The twentieth century may extend this view 
still further, to include the immeasurably great and the infinitesimally 
Se remote not beyond imagining, but perhaps beyond any 
normal intellectual visiting. And the idea of progress, acceptable only 
to an age often content to.look no further than the end of its nose, has 
been destroyed along with the materialism of which it was a portent, by 
the scientific discovery of the impermanence of matter. 

Tt was to be expected that this expansion of the horizon of man’s 
interest should lead to some change in the way of life of the many. In 
the past fifty years it has led not only to.a great increase in the number 
of those who play games—-still more of those who watch and gamble on 
them—but also to a renewed interest in the remoter parts of this country. 
Climbing, winter sports, and sailing are still restricted to comparatively 
few; but those who walk over our moors and mountains are legion, 
and the majority of them come from the towns. 

This is good—very good—and would be better still if fewer walked 
for exercise and more for the interest of these wilder places. It is true 
that almost any book, however bad, about ‘ the country” will sell, and 
that everyone reads books about farming. Unfortunately this has not 
yet had much effect upon the townsman’s understanding, and there is a 
danger in his easy assumption that the country exists for his recreation. 
He is still but recently returned to it, and considers it solely in relation 
to himself; of the countryman he understands next to nothing. How- 
ever, this may change, and the war has at least for a time reminded the 
townsman that the health of his body depends on the country. It 
remains to persuade him that the health of his mind depends on it no less : 
that his life in a society where even night exists only on sufferance is a 
wretched fragment of the life of farmer or fisherman. 

Mention has been made already of those books of travel in distant 
countries where men are for ever aware of the contest with Nature 
which our towns have more or less excluded. It is to the ‘ professional ’ 
writers that we must turn for a record of our own countrymen living, 
in out own day, lives of a similar fullness. It was an Englishman re- 
turned after a childhood in South America who wrote A Shepherd's Life. 
Hudson has been criticised for writing still as a naturalist when he writes 
of man, but if this means that he puts man in perspective, among the 
innumerable inhabitants of the earth, this, surely, is what he intended. 
He portrays man in a society wider than that of men alone, and so 
describes the country folk in the wider world that they have always 
known. 

In Ireland, J. M. Synge did something similar, and if he went to the 
Aran Islands for the sake of the relict culture of an older Ireland, he 
returned with something of far more than historic interest. Riders to the 
Sea is the best writing that the sea has yet inspired in the language of a 
sea-faring folk: it is all there, with its indifference to man, its ruthless 
savage intolerance. He learnt the wisdom of sea-faring men in those 
remote islands : 


* A man who is not afraid of the sea will soon be drowned, for he will be 
going out on a day he shouldn’t. But we do be afraid of the sea, and we do 
only be drowned now and again.’ 
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Elsewhere he admits that he 


* got more than any learning could have given me from a chink in the floor 
of the old Wicklow house where I was staying, that let me hear what was being 
said by the servant girls in the kitchen.’ 

And he adds a piece of advice that has been consistently ignored by 
English writers of recent times. 


‘ All art is a collaboration ; and there is little doubt that in the happy ages 
of literature, striking and beautiful phrases were as ready to the story-teller’s 
or the playwright’s hand, as the rich cloaks and dresses of his time. It is 
probable that when the Elizabethan dramatist took his ink-horn and sat down 
to his work he used many phrases that he had just heard, as he sat at dinner, 
from his mother, or his children. . . . In the modern literature of towns, 
however, richness is only found in sonnets, or prose poems, or in one or two 
elaborate books that are far away from the profound and common interests 
of life.’ 


Synge had a more usual education as an artist than his great English 
contemporary Hardy. Synge came back from Paris with a mind acutely 
receptive to the experience of a wholly different society. Hardy returned 
from a London architect’s office to the country in which he was born 
and to the people among whom he belonged. When he tried to write 
of townspeople in his novels he usually failed ; but he never failed with 
the characters he knew so intimately. 

And he never failed here because his philosophy was that of the 
peasant, conscious always of some non-human power with which, even 
more than with men, he must contend. It matters little whether this 
power is depicted as Egdon Heath or personified in the President of the 
Immortals. It is always present, not ‘ in the background’ but on the same 
level as the human characters. Hardy was puzzled at the accusations of 
pessimism with which the town critics belaboured him. He was 
describing life as he knew it, and if the townsmen could exorcise such 
things by lighting their streets with gas, such easy optimism was un- 
worthy of a great poet—and impossible to a countryman. 

Hardy, no less than Wordsworth, marks a return to a broader and 
profounder attitude to life than was known to the intelligentsia of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It is termed romantic, this refusal 
to exclude the non-human, but it can more properly be regarded as in 
the true classical tradition. The Dynasts is far more like a Greek tragedy 
in mood (though not in construction) than any play of the nineteenth 
century. The Fates, and Destiny, were no strangers to Hardy’s mind, 
were not useful myths but a part of his experience. 

And because this was so Hardy could foresee a time when other 
men should return from the limited interests of the sophisticated to the 
more whole and satisfying life of man aware of the world about him. 
It was, after all, by his success in the struggle with its conditions that he 
had become man, and to forget this was to forget something of man- 
hood. He looked forward to a maturity among men which the seedy 
intellectuals of his day were quite ignorant of in their self-centred adoles- 
cence. 


* The new vale of Tempe may be a gaunt waste in Thule, human souls 
may find themselves in closer and closer harmony with external things wearing 
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a sombreness distasteful to our race when it was young. The time seems near, 
if it has not actually arrived, when the chastened sublimity of a moor, a sea, 
or a mountain will be all of nature that is absolutely in keeping with the moods 
of the more thinking among mankind. And ultimately, to the commonest 
tourist, spots like Iceland may become what the vineyards and myrtle-gardens 
of South Europe are to him now ; and Heidleberg and Baden be passed un- 
heeded as he hastens from the Alps to the sand-dunes of Scheveningen.’ 


te The process is not yet complete, though the devastations of two 
European wars have probably accelerated it, since mountains and sand- 
dunes are less likely to be damaged and contaminated by the sordid strife 
of men. But it is certainly true that ‘the more thinking among man- 
kind’ now prefer to recreate and refresh themselves in the wilderness, 
and already the many have begun to follow. 

We are no longer so proud of the material prosperity we have won, 
no longer so confident in progress. For many there is not the same easy 
relaxation in the crowded society of their fellows that still contents those 
less inured to thought. The townsman seeks again for something that 
he lost when he left working on the land to better himself in the town. 
But he is impatient of Arcadia, and knows that what is needed for his 
reintegration as a whole man is not a life of picturesque charm but a 
life of sombre struggle with the earth, or the sea, or the weather. He was 
tired of all these things when he went to town, and he used his best 
ingenuity to evade them or to keep them out of mind. But success left 
him nothing but his own wit to applaud, and his own society to enjoy— 
and these were unsatisfying for longer than a generation or two. 

Civilisation needs the wilderness, and it is characteristic of our time 
that we should seek to provide it by establishing National Parks. The 
phrase in itself is evident of a change of thought, for these parks are 
not to be the carefully planted surroundings of a mansion, but tracts of 
land which show the least human interference of any we possess. Whether 
in so small and crowded a country, the experiment can succeed remains 
to prove. There is no region where a man can walk for even a day in 
the assurance that he will meet no other man; from the remotest place 
in these islands he will be at a farm or in a village in three hours at most. 
It will never be necessary for him to be self-reliant and resourceful as in 
vaster and more primitive lands, for the penalties of insufficiency are too 
trivial. The Englishman can never again be aware of the wilderness all 
about him, ready to encroach on his farmland, to smother his villages, 
even to creep into the streets of his towns. To recover that knowledge 
he must go elsewhere, but it is knowledge worth the recovery, for it is 
common to the majority of mankind, and necessary to the wholeness of 
any man. 
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FAIR COMMENT 
By Richard Jennings 


INCE the second War-Peace was declared we have not heard much 

about the dictatorship and decrees of fashion-designers for women. 
For obvious reasons—new sumptuary laws, clothing coupons, lack of 
labour and materials ; many women, for months, still in uniform ; others 
in trousers which seem to confer a rolling rotundity, a spherical aspect, 
upon the plump and middle-aged who are unwise enough to imitate 
their daughters in the wearing of expanded corduroys or nautical serges 
and apparent adaptations of cast-off khaki. These trousers may continue 
or multiply: they can be justified on grounds of economy: on this 
ground, particularly, that trousers cannot be greatly altered in shape 
from season to season. It is unlikely that they will become ornate and 
bloom into embroidered flounces and frills like those that used to be the 
favourite fashion of Joey the pantomime clown. 


* * * * * 


It is another matter with skirts. Skirts are the real danger ; they can 
be adapted with a frequency that must terrify sensible or sensitive women. 
As I write, a war is beginning: on the one side women who declare 
that they will sot weat this winter’s longer skirts; with them, a few 
patriotic dress-designers ; more important, the National Federation of 
Merchant Tailors ; more important still, the Board of Trade which ought 
to be able to settle the matter by a mere nod from Sir Stafford Cripps. 
On the other side, many dress designers and weaker women. I doubt, 
however, whether many women will resist unless compelled by another 
bureaucratic decree. Have they ever resisted ? 

Refer to any fashion-plate volume of the past century ; or, better, 
refer to memory if you have a long one. Remember the hideous bell- 
shaped skirt, the ‘ hobble-skirt,’ so called because it impeded move- 
ment, the frothy skirt which burst into wavelets round the feet, and, 
worst of all, the skirt with a train attached, the train which swept the 
pavement and then had to be lifted by its wearer over the arm in order to 
cross the street. Upon many of those trains have infants (now aged) 
trodden with the carelessness of youth, either falling bang on their backs, 
or extorting a wild shriek from the ‘ lady’ ahead, and even wrenching a 
stretch of her absurd skirt away from her. I do not know what. will 
have happened by the time this appears. I hope that trains will never 
happen again. ‘ Skirts down to ankle-length’ says one of the tyrants 
of fashion. Good—or bad. But no lengthier. Nothing that sweeps the 
pavements. Let them stop at ankles. ; 


* * * * * 
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How green are their fields! How high, lifted in the Jimpid air, are 
their mountains! How cheerfully occupied are their streets! What a 
lot of smiling people stroll in their ‘ shopping centres’! This was last 
month ; during which many of our fellow-countrymen travelled abroad— 
perhaps for the last time. Their messages home were inscribed on 
expensive picture postcards ; one, from Switzerland, to tell me of the deep 
sense of relief at the thought that there had not been a war there ; another 
from Italy to say that Venice is ‘just the same’; a third, nearer home, 
from Belgium to say how busy and yet tranquil the Belgians seemed. 
Others may still come from California, Holland, Sweden. I wished the 
tourists well. But I wished also that they had not sent me these postcards. 
Everybody getting better and better, everybody recovering; except 
ourselves. That was the substance of these cheery, but tactless greetings. 


* * * * * 


Is it not time that publishers got together and decided which of the 
much-needed classics of English literature they propose to reprint ? 
Many of us ardently desire these reprints, and I have friendships with at 
least two editors (themselves authors) who are attempting to provide 
them. Why do they not meet and consult? Why cut one another’s 
literary throats? For example, why nearly a year ago, shree reprints in 
one month, of Jane Austen’s Persuasion? Why again do the clever, 
middle-aged young men fix persistently on The Golden Bow! as a specimen 
of the later Henry James, or the O/d Pretender for the lover of style ? 
It is one of the worst written novels in the English language, as 
Thackeray’s Esmond is one of the best, and Meredith’s One of our 
Conquerors another one of the worst. Why are the not so very young, 
as selectors and editors, so utterly indifferent to style, grammar, syntax ? 
They write well themselves. Why can’t they see, in their eminent 
precursors, the horrors of a syntax that mars the final efforts of their 
admired novelists in incipient dotage ? 

* * * * * 


Now again, I see, customary letters appearing in weekly and daily 
newspapers concerning bad manners in shops, buses, and in other places 
where crowds gather and struggle for position. Yes; it is no new 
thing ; competitive manners were always bad. But it is not so much, 
unconsciously or even deliberately, bad manners that I regret as friendly 
manners meant to be good. For example, the delaying chatter of the 
woman usually aged (though painted) and frequently (poor creature) 
infirm who holds the shop assistant, minute by minute, in confidences 
concerning her sisters, brothers, grandchildren and aunts (though most 
of these died long ago) and uncles (two of whom have had strokes). 
How desperately, how maddeningly she gets on one’s nerves! But one 
must not blame her. She lives alone. She never hears the sound of her 
own voice; unless—a habit regrettably on the increase—she talks to 
herself. Therefore she talks to anybody who will listen to her; to the 
despair of the queue waiting behind her. 
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THE FEDERATION OF MALAYA 
By Barbara Whittingham- Jones 


HE political structure of Malaya is still undecided. But the decision 

to scrap the discredited Malayan Union has been welcomed by every- 
one who cares for the interests of the indigenous Malay population and 
for the good name of Britain. Drafted in Whitehall in 1944-5 when 
Malaya was still under Japanese occupation and there was no means of 
consulting Malays on the post-war reconstruction of their country, this 
highly centralised bureaucracy was framed in deference to the demands 
of International Big Business as represented’ in the City of London and 
solely concerned to facilitate the extraction of rubber and tin. In pre-war 
Malaya the basic political cleavage was less between European and 
Asiatic than between Malay and Chinese, reinforced by a functional 
division between British officials whose chief duty was to look after 
Malay interests and the European commercial community who, because 
they find common ground with the enterprise and industry of the Chinese, 
cheerfully ignore the facts of history and the claims of race and con- 
template with equanimity a Chinese-dominated Malaya. Because of this 
interlock between European and Chinese commercial interest, it was 
easy for the Colonial Office to please the City and at the same time to 
dress up their synthetic ‘ Union’ as an attempt to satisfy the political 
aspirations of the domiciled Chinese. The fact that the Malays, who came 
to Malaya at least 2,500 years ago (and incidentally are now Britain’s best 
friend in Asia), were left out in the cold seemed to trouble the imperial 
conscience of the Conservative Colonial Secretary under whose zgis the 
Union was conceived no more than it troubled the democratic principles 
of his Labour successor who presided over its birth. Surprised by the 
storm of exposure and criticism which greeted a seemingly departmental 
affair alike in Malaya and at Westminster, His Majesty’s Government, 
acting now on a higher level (under the National Government the future 
of Malaya had never even been discussed by the Cabinet) sounded a 
retreat and decreed that the ‘ Malayan Union’ should be abandoned and 
a new-set-up more acceptable to Malay opinion devised to take its place. 
Accordingly on July 25th, 1946, a Working Committee was appointed 
by agreement between the first—and last—Governor of the Malayan 
Union, Sir Edward Gent, the Rulers of the Malay States and the United 
Malays National Organisation, with the concurrence of the Governor- 
General, Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, ‘ to examine the constitutional pro- 
posals . . . and to work out in detail . . . a provisional scheme which 
would be acceptable to Malay opinion.’ Their Report was published in 
the Malayan Union Government Gazette on December 19th, 1946, Vol. I, 
No. 20, and the ‘ Draft Federation Agreement ’ embodied in Appendix A 
is in effect a new Draft Constitution for the Malay Peninsula. 

Here we have in some 159 detailed clauses what may be taken as the 
final blue-print for post-war Malaya. The scheme as a whole is based 
on five general principles of policy (Rep. cap. 11, s. 17), which are as 
follows :— 
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(a) that there should be a strong Central Government so as to ensure economical 
and effective administration of all matters of importance to the 
welfare and eee of the country as a whole ; 

(6) that the indivi of each of the Malay States and of the Settlements 
should de eit expressed and maintained ; 

(¢) that the new arrangements should, on a long view, offer the means and 
prospects of development in the direction of ultimate ‘self. government ; 

(d) that, with a view to the establishment of broad-based institutions 
which would be necessary if principle (¢) is ultimately to become 
effective, a common form of citizenship should be introduced which 
would enable political rights to be extended to all those who regard 
Malaya as their real home and as the object of their loyalty ; 

(e) that, as these States are Malay States ruled by Your Highnesses, the 
subjects of Your Highnesses have no alternative allegiance or other 
country which they can regard as their homeland, and they occupy 
a special position and possess rights which must be safeguarded. 


Briefly, the new proposals recommend the establishment, under the 
protection of Great Britain, of a federation to be called the ‘ Federation 
of Malaya,’ or, in Malay, ‘ Persekutuan Tanah Melayu,’ consisting of the 
nine Malay States of Johore, Kedah, Kelantan, Negri Sembilan, Pahang, 
Perak, Perlis, Selangor and Trengganu and the Settlements of Malacca 
and Penang. Power is reserved to the King and to the Malay Rulers to 
admit any other territory into the Federation by mutual agreement. 
The Central Government of the Federation will consist of a High Com- 
missioner, a Federal Executive Council to aid and advise the High 
Commissioner, and the Federal Legislative Council. In each Malay State 
the government will consist of a Ruler assisted by a State Executive 
Council and a Council of State with legislative powers. In each Settle- 
ment there will be a Settlement Council with legislative and administra- 
tive powers. Singapore will not at this stage be incorporated into the 
Federation and will continue as at present to be administered as a Crown 
Colony. 

The function of the Malay Rulers as now defined is one of the most 
imaginative parts of the proposals which in some respects go far beyond 
a mere restoration of the pre-war status quo. Before the Federation 
comes into existence, the MacMichael ‘ Treaties’ which purported to 
convey the Malay States to the Crown will be torn up and replaced by 
new State Agreements restoring the internal sovereignty of the Rulers 
in their respective States while expressly affirming the King’s Jurisdiction 
in all matters of defence and external affairs, and the right of advising 
on all matters of government other than those relating to the Muslim 
religion and the Custom of the Malays. The form of the Model State 
Agreement as set out in Appendix B and its adoption will standardise 
the relation of each Ruler to the Federation and to the Crown. But the 
real meat of the Rulers’ new role are the provisions which complete their 
transformation into modern constitutional monarchs by equipping them 
with adequate constitutional machinery for the discharge of these duties. 

Altogether four new State institutions are to be created : (1) a Written 
Constitution which each Ruler is required to grant and promulgate ‘ as 
soon as conveniently maybe, either in whole or in parts, from time to 
time ’(App. B.,s.9. (2) a State Executive Council, or, in Malay, Majlis Mes- 
huarat Kerajaan, to fulfil the purpose (Rep. cap. III. s. 120), of creating 
an organisation at each State headquarters which will conform more 
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closely to the pattern of a pre-war Unfederated State than of the Federated 
States in that some executive authority, at least as in the former, should 
reside with the State Government and not, as de facto in the latter, all 
with the British Resident. (The Council of State, or, in Malay, Majlis 
Meshuarat Negri, is really the old ‘ State Council,’ but, though nominally 
a legislative body, it will have little to do except to pass medizval Muslim 
laws.) ( 3) A Conference of Rulers or, in Malay, Majlis Raja-Raja Negri Melayu 
(App. A — vi.) meeting not less than three times a year to enable the 
Rulers to be kept in constant touch with the important problems of the 
Federation. For this purpose a permanent organisation with a perma- 
nent Secretary is to be set up to enable the Rulers to receive important 
documents, and the Committee recommends that it should be a charge 
on the Rulers and on the High Commissioner to keep each other informed 
on all matters ‘ likely to be conducive or deterimental to the welfare’ of 
the States, and on the High Commissioner to explain to the Rulers the 
policy of the Federal Government on matters of importance. The Rulers 
are to be consulted on immigration (App. A. part vi. s. 75), and on the 
appointment of a British Adviser or any other officer whose charge is 
borne on the State estimates (App. B. s. 11). The Committee also 
recommends that this practice should include the salaries of Federal 
Public Offices, draft schemes for the creation of major reorganisation of 
any department of the Federal Government (Rep. cap. vi. s. 75), the 
design of currency notes, stamps of the Public Seal of the Federation 
(Rep. cap. X. s. 149). (4) A Rulers’ Seal or, in Malay, Mohar Besar 
Raja-Raja, to enable the assent of the Rulers to all federal legislation, as 
formérly in the F.M.S., to be collectively expressed. The-Seal will 
belong to the Conference of Rulers, and the Secretary of the Conference 
will also be the Keeper of the Rulers’ Seal and will affix the Seal to all 
Federal Bills in the presence of a standing committee of two Rulers 
(App. A. part v. s. 57 (1), 593 part vi. s. 73). Yet another new obligation 
laid upon the Ruler is that which expressly charges him ‘to provide for 
and encourage the education and training of the Malay inhabitants . . . so 
as to fit them to take a full share in the economic progress, social welfare 
and government of the State and of the Federation’ (App. B. s. 13). 
Lastly, the Conference of Rulers will be represented on the Interpretation 
Tribunal having the power finally to interpret the constitution and all 
legislation (App. A. part xiv. s. 158 (1) ). 

One prerogative of the Rulers remains to be clearly determined. 
Matters concerning the Muslim religion or the Custom of the Malays 
are to remain, as formerly, outside the scope of advice, but it is not 
stated whether these include the right to regulate succession to the 
throne. The recognition of the Raja Muda of Kelantan as heir apparent 
was recently ‘ approved’ by the Colonial Secretary. But Malays com- 
plain that, so long as the right to regulate the succession is claimed for 
the King, the Rulers lived under a constant threat of being again ‘ Mac- 
Michaeled,’ that is, that unwelcome opposition to British policy may 
result in deposition or in the succession of pro-British puppets. While 
on the British side it is argued that before the British came almost every 
State was paralysed by civil war arising from disputed succession and that 
ultimate control is necessary to prevent grossly incompetent or irrespon- 
sible rulers from occupying the throne, yet it is clear that the limits of 
such control must be more precisely defined. That British interference 
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may be galling has been demonstrated in the case of Selangor when, the 
eldest brother having been properly disqualified on account of being a 
spendthrift and a gambler, a third brother was installed in his place, the 
second brother being passed over though he was able enough to be a 
civil servant and favoured by all the Malays including his father the 
Sultan. 

In practice the supreme organ of government will be the Federal 
Legislative Council, which will legislate on all matters of policy or 
administration which are common to the States and Settlements generally, 
residual legislative powers belonging to the State and legislative councils. 
Comprising the federal legislature there will be 14 Official Members 
holding the key portfolios and in effect constituting a sort of ‘ Federal 
Cabinet’; 11 Unofficial Representatives of the State and Settlement 
Councils and 23 other Nominated Unofficials chosen on functional 
as well as on a racial basis. Of these 23 the racial distribution will be 
Malays 9, Chinese 6, Europeans 3, Indians 2, Eurasian 1, and from any 
community, 2. While not considering it possible to initiate a new Legis- 
lative Council with unofficial members chosen by election, it is recom- 
mended that special provision be made for the election of members as 
soon as possible. The Federal Legislative Council will be presided 
over by the High Commissioner who will have a dual function. In some 
respects—for example, defence and external relations—he will act as 
the representative of the King. When he exercises executive authority 
within the Federation he will act under authority jointly delegated to 
him by the King and the Malay Rulers. 

But it is on the thorny and still highly controversial issue of citizenship 
that the real political crunch occurs. The broad principle formulated 
in Rep. cap. VII. s. 8 is a fair statement of the Malay case. It runs as 
follows :— 

‘ The Malays live in a country which they, owing to the influx of foreign 
immigrants are already numerically inferior. It is important to emphasise that 
the Malays have no alternative homeland, whilst the remainder of the popula- 
tion, with few exceptions, retain in varying degree a connection with their 
country of origin and, in very many cases, regard that country and not Malaya 
as the primary object of their loyalty and affection.’ 


In these circumstances, the insistence by the Malay members of the 
Committee on a strict interpretation of the Secretary of State’s statement 
that citizenship should be extended only to those who “ regard Malaya as their 
real home and as the object of their loyalty’ was considered by the 
Committee as a whole to be justified. 

The form of citizenship proposed is not nationality. It will not, for 
example, affect or impair the status of British subjects in the Settlements 
or the status of subjects or Rulers in the Malay States. It is emphasised 
that the form of citizenship recommended is an addition to, not a sub- 
traction from, nationality, and the Committee’s Report explains that it 
could be a qualification for electrical rights, for Membership of Councils 
and for employment in the Government service and it could confer 
other privileges and impose obligations. Citizenship may be granted 
to any person who satisfies the High Commissioner that he was born 
inside the Federation and has lived there for ten of the preceding years, 
or, in the case of immigrants, that he lived inside the Federation for 
fifteen of the preceding twenty years. He must be of good character 
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and must have an adequate knowledge of the Malay or English language 
and make a dudactsinn of sascha settlement. vee 

As the Committee point out in their Report (cap. VII. s. 26), ‘ the 
question of citizenship is very much interlocked with the control of 
immigration.’ The same section proceeds : 


“the Malay members of the Committee have emphasised the fact that their 
acceptance of the proposal for citizenship is contingent on a strict control over 
immigration. It is obvious that to open the door to anyone who wishes to 
enter Malaya in search of work or trade would in a very few years upset the 
— between Malays and other races. To the Malays this is, literally, 
Vital.’ 


The High Commissioner is therefore required 


“to consult the Conference of Rulers from time to time upon the immigration 
policy of the Federal Government, and in particular, when any major change 
in such policy is contemplated,’ 


any disagreement between the Rulers and the High Commissioner to be 
decided by the Colonial Secretary (App. A. part vi. s. 75). But in the 
list of departments for which Advisory Boards are recommended (Rep. 
cap. 10 s. 145-6), there is no reference to Immigration and Malays are 
pressing for the specific inclusion of ‘ this most vital ’ department and for 
adequate Malay representation on it. 

The political issue still in the balance is whether Malaya is to be a 
predominantly Malay or Chinese country. The Malays claim rightly 
that they have been in Malaya for at least 2,500 years, during which 
aliens constituted an insignificant element in the population of the 
Peninsula until the present century. The titular priority of Malays has 
been repeatedly affirmed and reaffirmed in official declarations of which 
it is sufficient to quote the famous report of Sir Samuel Wilson when, 
as Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, after his visit to Malaya in 
1928 he stressed ‘ the maintenance of the position, authority and prestige 
of the Malay Rulers’ as the ‘ cardinal point in British policy’ and that 


‘our position in every State rests on solemn treaty obligations. . . . The 
primary object of our share in the administration of these countries must 
always be the progress of the indigenous Malay inhabitants at the invitation of 
whose forefathers we first assumed responsibility.’ 


For a long time the potential discrepancy between the maintenance of 
treaties and the progress of the indigenous inhabitants was overlooked. 
As the lynch-pins of ‘ adat,’ the traditional law and custom of Malay 
society, the Sultans were always conservative and often reactionary, and 
before 1940 frowned upon any stirring of self-determination among their 
subjects asa threat to their own position. Liberation, however, revealed 
a certain tendency towards republicanism among the Malay population 
and, but for the unexpected crisis precipitated by Sir Harold MacMichael 
and the Malayan’Union, the Sultans of Malaya might have met the same 
fate as the Sultans of Sumatra. In the controversy over the Union, 
Rulers and subjects came together on a new footing. In the first place 
the established treaty rights of the Rulers emerged as the sole bulwark 
of the Malays against political extinction, thus affordir.g a demonstration 
that constitutional legalities are an essential basis of political freedom. 
At the same time the Rulers were given to understand by the nationalist 
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leaders that service to the community on a far larger scale than in the 
past would be the price of their survival in the future. The old saying, 
* Biar mati anak jangan mati adat’ (\et the child die but not the custom) 
was reversed by Dato Onn, the UMNO leader into ‘ Biar mati adat jangan 
mati anak’ (\et the custom die but not the child) and in its new version 
has been adopted as UMNO’s official slogan. After some initial hesita- 
tion, Malay nationalism wisely decided to make common cause with the 
Rulers who, in the Federation proposals, are identified with the basic 
human rights and interests of their own people as never before. 

Having thus formed a united front among themselves, the Malays 
are now focussing all their energies upon preserving the Malay character 
and structure of the Peninsula. It was at the call of the British, they 
argue, that Chinese and Indians came to Malaya to promote the mining 
of tin and the planting of rubber and it was also at the advice of the 
British that the Malay States accepted these immigrants of alien race and 
alien faith. As a result Malay has become the only country in Asia 
where natives are outnumbered by aliens and the only country outside 
China where Chinese are in a racial majority. Nationalist spokesmen 
openly challenge the complacency of pre-war British officialdom in 
assuming that governmental declarations were sufficient to protect the 
just rights and interests of Malays in their own land. They assert that 
British constitutional policy was continually undermined by British 
immigration policy or, in other words, that the de jure pro-Malay policy 
was a smokescreen to conceal a de facto pro-Chinese policy. They 
complain, furthermore, that the British administration failed to protect 
the Malays against the Chinese monopoly in trade and commerce. Claim- 
ing that the administrative services in both the Federation and the States 
should be the monopoly of the indigenous inhabitants, Malays point 
out that in Malaya as a whole there are actually more non-Malays em- 
ployed by government than Malays. Formerly this arose from two 
causes: (1) insufficient Malays having the education and ability to staff 
the higher clerical posts which are mainly held by Chinese (in 1938 the 
cost of education in the Federated Malay States accounted for only 
3 to 4 per cent. of the total expenditure, and by no means the whole of 
that went to the Malays); (z) the refusal of the Malays to undertake 
menial jobs such as that of water-carrier which are performed by low- 
caste Indians. (It has been said by a prominent Malay nationalist that 
until Malays carry their own night-soil they will never govern themselves.) 
Latterly this situation has been aggravated by the army of British officials 
who have flooded Malaya like a horde of locusts to fill jobs which ought 
to be held by Malays and by the proposed admission of non-Malays to 
the higher administrative posts in the States as well as in the Federation 
(App. B,s. 12). In practice this would mean Chinese and Indian District 
Officers and Magistrates and thus to see their last preserve usurped by 
alien immigrants who decline to become subjects of the Sultans would 
create an intolerable situation for the Malays and would rob the Malay 
States of a vital element of their political reality. The Malays cite the 
pre-war treaties with Kedah and Johore which declare that in staffing 
the administrative services preference was to be given where possible 
to Malays. In Kedah the Assistant Adviser, the Adviser Lands, the 
Legal Adviser, the Protector of Chinese and the Protector of Labour 
were Europeans, but a number of other important positions such as the 
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Secretary to Government, the Auditor-General, the Director of Lands, 
the State Treasurer, the Superintendent of Customs and of Posts and 
Telegraphs were staffed by Malays. The heads of technical departments 
were British officers, but they had Malay assistants, and the clerical 
service was restricted to Kadah Malays. But civic and political equality 
are implicit in common citizenship and, though the nationalists contend 
that the example of Kedah offers a tried model for the rest of the 
Peninsula, once a federal citizenship is established it would be difficult 
in principle to justify the exclusion of one or more groups of citizens 
from admission to all grades of the administrative services for which 
their members were individually qualified. 

On the whole the draft federal constitution has been well received 
by all sections of opinion in Malaya. A structure of ten legislative and 
ten executive councils, making a total of twenty-two councils, the 
Federation is a soundly-based and closely integrated pyramid. The 
Report as a whole is impressive and, unlike the slipshod production 
constituting the draft outline of the Malayan Union, clearly the work of 
experts thoroughly versed in the law and practice of the country con- 
cerned. The reaction of the non-Malay communities was more favour- 
able than expected. The Report of the Consultative Committee on the 
Constitutional Proposals (known from the name of its chairman as the 
Cheeseman Report) dated March 21st, 1947, which embodies their views 
made only three major recommendations : (1) the Federal and Legislative 
Councils to be enlarged, but the racial balance maintained; (z) the 
residence qualifications for citizenship to be halved; (3) all Federal 
citizens having the necessary qualifications to be eligible for employment 
in all services of the Federation and State Governments (Cheeseman 
Rep. III, A. 16), but this merely dots the i’s of clause 12 in the Model 
State Agreement (Rep. App. B). 

As yet, however, though politically dead, the Union is legally still in 
force. ‘The Draft Federation at the time of writing is under review in the 
light of amendments proposed in the Cheeseman Report and also from the 
Malays themselves. In due course the final draft will presumably be 
accepted by the Colonial Office and it will then be up to the Colonial 
Secretary to swallow his medicine like a man and to inform the House 
that His Majesty’s Government has been pleased to withdraw the Union 
and to adopt the Federation. In that event the following steps will be 
taken to bring the Federation into existence : (1) new State Agreements 
negotiated between the King and each of the nine Rulers superseding 
the MacMichael Treaties ; (2) a Federation Agreement between the King 
and the Rulers collectively ; (3) ratification of the new State Agreement 
and of the Federation Agreement by each Ruler in his Council of State ; 
(4) revocation of the Malayan Union Order-in-Council 1946 and its 
substitution by a new Order-in-Council (also made under the Foreign 
Jurisdication Act, 1890) giving legal force to the Federation Agreement. 
Thus, as the constitutional Committee observed in their Report (Cap. II, 
S$. 22) 


‘the whole conception underlying the new arrangements is not that of the 
grant of a constitution by unilateral action, but rather that of a partnership 
resulting in a Federation of Settlements and States, the terms of the partnership 
being embodied in a Federation Agreement made between His Majesty and 
Your Highnesses as contracting parties.’ 

Vor, CXLII.—No. 848 N 








CONSERVATISM AND THE 
UNIVERSITIES 


By John Lowe 


ONSERVATISM in the Universities is showing its influence in 

every field of thought at every academic and political level. The 
membership of the Oxford University Conservative Association numbers 
more than twelve hundred, apart from the graduates. A little calculation 
shows this figure to be approximately a quarter of the entire eligible 
University population. In the debates of the Oxford Union several 
of the more prominent members of the present Cabinet have received 
spectacular defeats. In Cambridge the absolute strength is somewhat 
smaller, though relatively to the other political parties the Conservatives 
have an even stronger membership. The most striking news comes, 
however, from the modern Universities and all but one of the University 
Colleges. Accounts of anti-socialist motions carried through the Unions 
have arrived fromt practically all of them. 

These successes are in themselves sufficiently striking, but in contrast 
with the pink intellectualism of the ’thirties they represent little short of a 
revolution. It must be remembered, of course, that the main body of the 
University population did not move left during that period. The appear- 
ance of a reorientation was due to the activities of the ‘ fringe,’ especially 
a certain well-known type of ‘ fringe.’ Its members were more vocal 
than their calmer fellows ; and as, in the words of Halifax, in a river it is 
the lightest things which float on the top, the rather turgid stream of 
University life in the ’thirties almost disappeared under a layer of flotsam. 

The change in political ideas is not an isolated phenomenon. There 
have been parallel or even earlier manifestations in religion, in philosophy, 
in esthetics and in historiography. In fact politics, as might have been 
expected, seems to have been one of the last branches of human activity 
to react to the breakdown of the facile optimism of the preceding cen- 
tury. Philosophy began to show signs of distrusting the mechanistic 
and rationalistic trends of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries as 
early as the eighteen-seventies. In another decade, Bergsonian thought 
began to spread until it was shortly to become the dominant philosophy 
of the age. Jacques Maritain, in a collection of essays entitled ‘ De 
Bergson 4 Thomas d’Aquin,’ has indicated how far this apparent revolu- 
tion was in fact a return to the true traditions of Western thought. It 
was some time before a corresponding change was generally felt in 
literature. Materialism, rationalism and a belief in progress gave us the 
writers of the Fabian galaxies (or should one say nebule?) of the 
eighties and nineties. One or two men showed that they had seen 
the stucco facade beginning to crack, and had been shaken by what 
they had seen underneath. The noise of Henley’s Invicta is obviously 
designed to drown the questionings which he and his world were 
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beginning to feel. On a more serious plane, Hardy’s celebrated 
pessimism is a reflexion of the general awakening to the disadvantages 
of a mechanistic universe. 

The positive restatement of faith came in philosophy with Professor 
Whitehead, in religion and letters with Belloc and Chesterton and 
definitively with Mr. Eliot. The Whiteheadian cosmology provided the 
philosophy of traditionalism, and elaborated the réle of the past, or the 
‘antecedent nexus of occasions,’ the will of the individual, and the 
moral values of ‘ eternal objects,’ in the formation of the process which 
is the universe. Belloc and Chesterton restated the importance of the 
Catholic faith in life and letters, with a brilliance which has not been 
approached since their day. It remained for Mr. Eliot to integrate the 
new trends in philosophy and letters to the fullest extent. Though he 
and some of his followers appeared at one period to be revolutionary in 
the extreme, it has now become apparent that they were in fact the 
advocates of a return to the true tradition of European civilisation. 
The resulting growth of letters and music, despite certain excusable, and 
some inexcusable, excesses, will probably in due perspective appear 
comparable with the floraisons of the twelfth and thirteenth, and the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Process and Reality is in many ways 
to the literature of the last decade almost what the Summa was to the 
Divine Comedy. The Neo-Thomist revival is a manifestation of the 
same trend in theology (paradoxical as it may seem to couple Whitehead 
with St. Thomas). In Oxford such a movement would not have been 
strange. But an Aquinas Society was launched upon an active and 
promising career in Cambridge some time ago, while a disputation in the 
scholastic manner on the morality of the atom-bomb evoked a wide- 
spread interest. Perhaps the most recent and certainly one of the most 
interesting events in this connection during the last few years is the 
publication of Aldous Huxley’s work on the Perennial Philosophy. 
Quanto mutatus .... Of Mr. Huxley’s sensitivity to the climate of 
opinion there can indeed be little doubt ; to misquote, he is an outstanding 
example of the dme de crystal que le Dieu qu'il adore, Mit au centre de tout 
comme un écho sonore. 

The striking change can be equally seen in the journals of criticism 
and general ‘culture.’ A decade ago the most advanced of them were 
distinctly Left: now, however, it would appear from a study of various 
recently established periodicals that a complete vo/te-face has taken place. 
In fact one University publication which endeavoured to perpetuate all 
the intellectual attitudes of a decade earlier appeared in 1946 for one 
number and then followed its doctrines into a discreet limbo. 


infandum .. . iubes renovare dolorem. 


The same change is taking place, rather later in some places, in the 
study of the modern and medieval languages. The very thriving school 
of Slavonic studies in Cambridge is very traditionalist in its view of 
Russian literature and history. It emphasises (as indeed, though for 
different reasons, do many Soviet scholars) the importance of the enduring 
values of Russian civilisation. The School has done a valuable service 
to thought in revealing to English undergraduates, the work of Chardaev, 
Soloviev and above all, Khomiakov. ‘The last-named has written much 
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that the West would do well to study. His views have a degree of 
philosophical penetration into the value and nature of tradition and 
society which the West had almost entirely forgotten, and was not to 
rediscover until half a century after his death. 

In the field of French studies the change has been even more significant 
since it has been condensed in time and very revolutionary in character. 
The traditional view of French literature (.¢., the view formulated in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries) was of a steady climb from the 
almost total darkness of the Middle Ages through the iridescent 
exuberances of the Pléiade and the reasoned will of Corneille to the 
prim splendours of the Roi-Soleil. After that came a slight decline 
(though it was Descartes’ fault and the eighteenth century was indubitably 
the Age of Enlightenment) before the Great Romantics. The argument 
came to centre most clearly round the seventeenth century, which in 
Europe generally and in France particularly was a period of the most 
profound significance. The growth of pure scholarship revealed that 
the ‘ Excelsior’ theory seemed to do violence to an ever-increasing 
number of facts. If the seventeenth century was the age of the salon 
its climax was also the age of the poisoning scandals and the Black Mass. 
If it ended in the Age of Reason, on the other hand, it began amidst a 
religious revival of the first magnitude. All these new types of emphasis 
have called for the formulation of a new approach to the literature of 
seventeenth-century France, much more retrospective and less ‘ pro- 
gressive.” The century contained much that aay critic would call pro- 
gress; but its passage was not one long attempt to slough off the darkness 
of the Middle Ages in preparation for the Age of Voltaire, or a purgatory 
towards the paradise of enlightenment. In Cambridge in particular 
there has been a sustained attempt to assess the seventeenth century at a 
more accurate valuation,! and to provide a critical approach in which the 
post-Eliot developments both here and in France might be fused with the 
results of academic research. Another promising development in this 
field is to be found in the Medieval Latin lectures * and Tripos paper, a 
unique institution in university life. Dr. F. J. Raby, who has been 
largely responsible for the elaboration of Medieval Latin scholarship, is 
also connected with the change of general attitude towards the writing 
of history. Correspondence in the Cambridge University Review at various 
periods has made it abundantly clear how far the older Universities have 
eschewed and indeed denounced the writing of ‘ factual’ history and 
its near but illegitimate offspring historical materialism. Of the Natural 
Sciences it is difficult for the layman to speak, the more since scientists 
themselves seem to vary rapidly in their opinions from place to place 
and from time to time. However, one can safely say from an experience 
of ordinary Oxford and Cambridge life extending over the last decade that 
the average undergraduate of the Natural Sciences and related faculties 
is much less aggressively materialist or even agnostic than was the case 
in pre-war days. The period when Ubi tres medici duo athei seems almost 
as remote as the Medizval Italy to which it was once applied. 

The relation between these aspects of the intellectual life and practical 


1 A course of lectures delivered by R. W. Ladborough, Esq., on Seventeenth Century 
French History, Literature and Thought (snfer a/ia). 
2 Delivered by F. Brittain, Esq. 
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politics may seem somewhat distant, but a recent and most penetrating 
study * of the relations between the natural and the spiritual worlds 
emphasises the need for both constituents in a full and integrated 
existence. 

The great majority of politically active undergraduates are therefore 
settling to the task of formulating more clearly the philosophical 
tenets of Conservatism and from them the main lines of action which 
they would advocate in practical affairs. Immediately after the last 
General Election, the University Associations, with an acumen and a 
restraint which some of their elders have still to acquire, realised that so 
considerable a reverse, in so far as it was attributable to Conservative 
shortcomings, was due to a neglect of principles rather than of anything 
less fundamental. In study groups and research secretariats much work 
was done on clarifying the basic faiths of the Party, and only after that 
have these groups proceeded to examine the possibilities of policy. 
Even then they have confined themselves on the whole to those topics 
where they might hope to be fairly well equipped. It is a mistake to 
think of the present-day University Associations as a collection of 
schoolboys. Although they are not exclusively or even too pre- 
dominantly ex-service in composition, their senior offices have tended 
to fall to men, either ex-service or not, who are of the higher age-groups 
and who have acquired during the war a diversity of arcane experience 
which men twenty years older might well not possess. 

The philosophy of organism, in the technical sense, has provided a 
convenient starting-point or as it were a treasure-house of concepts. 
The view which on the whole commands acceptance is of a universe 
consisting of process. The process is composed, so to speak, of a 
constant ‘ becoming,’ whereby ‘ entities’ or ‘ actual occasions ’ become 
new entities by combining with themselves ‘ prehensions’ from all the 
other entities (some prehensions being positive and others negative), 
and from the ‘ eternal objects,’ which may be loosely equated with what 
in everyday life are called moral values. The aim of each entity is, in 
each process of becoming, to procure the greatest measure of satisfaction 
in that process. It is immediately apparent how closely this theoretical 
analysis coincides with the traditional beliefs of Conservatismas expounded 
by Bolingbroke, Burke, Disraeli, Balfour and in the latest instance by the 
Conservative Faith in a Modern Age.* ‘The rdles of tradition (i.¢., the 
‘antecedent nexus of occasions ”), of moral value, of the common good 
and of the individual satisfaction are all shown in their theoretical relation- 
ships. The constant maintenance of equilibrium between what may 
appear conflicting claims is thus clearly shown as the highest aim and 
indeed the essential activity of statesmanship. It also becomes apparent 
from this analysis that various objectives such as the classless state, the 
highest good of the greatest number, ‘ Leviathan,’ the ‘ princely ’ ideal, 
benevolent dictatorship and unrestrained individualism are at best abstrac- 
tions of a less ultimate nature than the aim of maintaining the equilibrium 
of the entire process, and at worst brutal distortions of true wisdom. 


3 “ Religion and Science—A diagnosis ” The Hobhouse Memorial Lecture for 1946, by 
Canon C. E. Raven, D.D. 

4 The Conservative Faith in a Modern Age, by David Clarke. Foreword by The Right Hon. 
R, A, Butler, M.P. 
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From this point the University Conservative Associations have so far 
concentrated their attention upon the study of Commonwealth and Foreign 
Affairs. It is by now quite clear that if the Commonwealth way of life is to 
survive, its present structure is quite inadequate to ensure any such thing. 
Economically, the metropolitan Dominion faces a balance of trade which 
shows not the slightest sign of approaching even the pitiable target 
prescribed for it. This is not merely an issue for this country; if we 
ceased to exist as a Power, the other Dominions in their present state would 
be a prey for any comer. If on the other hand the economic expansion 
and strategic development of the other Dominions could be furthered 
at the rate which prevailed from 1939 to 1945, there would be nothing 
to keep the entire Commonwealth, and thus probably the whole world, 
from a period of prosperity and security besides which the Victorian 
age would be the merest penury. 

The Universities are not willing merely to advocate ; a large propor- 
tion of their more vigorous members are preparing to put into action 
themselves what they believe to be the best policy for the nation. If 
positive guidance over this trend is not very soon assumed, the country 
will have lost not dnly from the Universities but from all classes of 
Society those elements which it can ill afford to lose. If on the other 
hand a balanced policy of emigration is devised, a proportionate number 
of all classes, with a carefully designed replacement, will be able to 
migrate to the other Dominions, not in frustrated and disgusted 
renunciation of their own country but as participants in a world-wide 
enterprise of reconstruction and progress. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 
Reviewed by John Arlott 


‘ jew STANDARD LIFE’ and the ‘ standard life’ are so vastly different 

that their separate inferences ought to be examined. ‘The Standard 
Life’ seems to be a label which should be bestowed by scholars and on a 
basis of expert approval and enduring value. However, in an age which has 
welcomed not only categorisation but stamps of apparent approval upon its 
books, the term has come to indicate much less than such valuation—frequently, 
nothing at all. The expression ‘ The Standard Life’ has been used, with an 
air of justification, to indicate that a biography has been approved by the 
subject’s executors to the extent of their granting the biographer access to 
copyright material in their possession. It is, however, more often employed, 
and with even less than that slight justification, by publicists anxious to estab- 
lish an unfounded claim of literary excellence for a pedestrian piece on some 
unimportant person. 

In general, however, the high level of biography of the past forty years, 
by contrast with the half-truth idealisation of the Victorian ‘ memorial ’ bio- 
graphy, is both appreciable and appreciated. There is a large reading public 
for the biography and this public has now acquired familiarity with a series of 
‘ standard lives.’ The main types of human being and human life-stories are 
relatively few and all their variant combinations have long been exhausted. 
Thus the subject of any new biography is instantly recognised. 

Forty years ago Kokoschka, by Edith Hoffmann (Faber & Faber, 255.) 
would have been a startling story. To-day it is the story over again, of Van 
Gogh, Munch, Gauguin, the original artist struggling against prejudiced 
traditionalists to establish a new style in art—usually a style as violent as the 
historical explosions which have thrown it up. The critic of biography may 
not expect the main story to be basically new. He has, however, a right to 
demand sympathy but not prejudice for the subject, accuracy of historical 
detail and conscientious building-in.of background. Miss Hoffmann fulfils 
these demands and, in that her background is not the one to which the English 
reader is accustomed—it is the art world of Austria and Germany, not the 
more usual Paris or occasional London—her detail is valuable as art history. 
England has, academically, neglected ast history in a manner which casts 
doubt upon her right to possess her outstanding art-collections. In face of 
this neglect, the effort of Messrs. Faber & Faber in publishing their now 
extensive list of works of art-history and appreciation is one for which every 
one with a feeling for painting must be grateful. The current travel ban 
which excludes the artist from the galleries of Europe makes the debt greater. 

The story of Frank Thompson in There is a Spirit in Europe (Gollancz, 
(12s. 6d.), is even older and more familiar than that of the artist in revolt. 
Frank Thompson was an idealist: he loved people and he hated injustice : 
he fought against evil and died fighting it. He said that he was a Communist 
and, no doubt, superficially, he was. In another period he would have been 
a crusader or a radical, cavalier or roundhead. When he speaks dogma, the 
man himself, his honesty and his love, burn through his words. Because 
he was a good scholar, a brilliant linguist, a most promising poet, a gallant 
soldier who died a heroic death before his faith was touched by bitterness, 
his words have a backing of mighty, unspoken argument. This book, com- 
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posed by his mother and brother with assistance from his father, Edward 
Thompson, who has since died, is human and humane and fies its standard. 

Washington Carver, by Rackham Holt (Phoenix House, 155.) also 
lived a ‘ standard life.’ Carver was a negro slave who, when later labelled 
as a successful scientist, botanist and agriculturalist, yet preferred to be called 
an ‘educator.’ Writing with a simplicity sympathetic to his subject, Mr. 
Holt has worked with unsafe material, for nothing so readily falls into bathos 
or over-sentimentality as the simple telling of a simple story. Dignity is retained 
in the bareness of the relation of tragic events and they convince. The length 
of Carver’s struggle, its complexities and his immense set-backs move in 
smooth narrative. But there is, just often enough, the indication of the bio- 
grtapher’s actual inquiry, the anxiety of the witness to attain accuracy, to 
remind the reader of the historic truth of the story and, obliquely, of the very 
true goodness of George Washington Carver. 

Goodness, in Charles Morgan’s latest novel, The Judge’s Story (Macmillan, 
65.) is almost a character, as it was in the old moralities. In fact, Mr. Morgan’s 
tendency is to write moralities on a level where action is barely joined. Con- 
crete event is almost excluded from the real plot, and the final action, which 
is more of reaction, causes no material change in the positions of the characters. 
Evil identifies itself as evil by asking questions which barely deserve a descrip- 
tion even so stern as ‘ tactless.? Nevertheless, all sympathy is denied him 
even when he would contemplate the hurt, rather than actually hurt, the kind 
man. This which Mr. Morgan sets out to do will yet be better done: it has 
been better done in the past, but he has developed the tradition and, one 
suspects, is contentedly working within it, conscious that others will develop 
it beyond his mark. The lives of his characters may be ‘ standard,’ four of 
these are definitely ‘ standard’ but are so identified only in the background, | 
material, plot. The true plot is of three minute facets of three lives; one the 
loved, one the loving and one the willing-to-hurt. Each phase could flash 
across an insensitive mind almost unrecognised ; here a vast sum of money 
is involved but rendered important only in its implications. Whether Mr. 
Morgan’s clash or Frank Thompson’s is the bigger is dependent solely upon 
level. 
Made for Millions, edited by Frederick Laws (Contact Publications, 10s.) 
does not indicate so much as its title suggests, the basic material of suggestion 
which forms the most standard, numerically speaking, of all lives. Rather it is 
an zsthetic biography of a minority. This is the minority of ‘ everyone, for 
example, who has read Fleurs de Mal in the popular French edition . . .’— 
who believes that ‘ Complexities of thought and feeling comparable with those 
of Joyce or Proust or T. S. Eliot may . . . be expressed in radio drama. . . .’ 
The critics are well-informed, they plead a case for taste, and provide biblio- 
gtaphies for their own cross-examifiation. They also, incidentally, and un- 
ostentatiously, provide valuable information. If theirs is a minority case they 
do not plead it with any minority arrogance but with sincerity, and a conviction 
that they have something to give. They win sympathy when they lament 
standardisation, standard standards, and the neglect of the substandard film. 








